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PREFACE • - 

J - This* study is part of a six^patt .analysis of^ the Re- 
^ sponse to. Educational'Needs Project, "an. innovative pjrogram 
. to help p<jpr phiidren iri the Washington, D.C» Public Schools. 
It looks primarily at 'the program innovation — its, creation, 
development, and -implementation, i-ts problems and its sue- 
, cegse'S^ 

^ ' - * 

Alfo, it is an exploratory^ case of organizational^ 

^ change, applying the various theories of innpvation* to the 

details of the program. As such,' 'the study, is useful to 

theorists of prgani2;ational bel^yior, as well as those who 

are x>n, the 'firing line^ 

' . -This study' would not have been possible without the 

help of leaders in the publiq schools, 'Dr. Jim Guines, Ms. 

Joan Brown, and former superintendent, Ms. Barbara 5i2CTiore. 

ParticipaT)ts in the experiment were open to our probes. Mr. 

Eugene Kinlow, head of the Anacostia hoard,, talked to us 

after a board meeting; ils . Pearl ,M6ntigUe and oti^r RENP 

staff were helpful/ And very importantly, Mr. ,Dan Jackson, 

Project;' Director, spent numerouis hours over the phone and. in 

' / . 

' person,. 'talking witn us. and allowing us* to see the reports 

aild •memoranda • ^ 

'J ' *' / 

t /. We owe a particular: thanks to the staff at •the' Natioiv- 

al* Institute of Education ^and Gibboney Associates who were 

* * 
respectively the fun/3in<^ agency an^ contrafcto^r Ms** Lois- * ^ 

• ellin Datta and Mi;;; Ro-^^rd Lesnick of NIE took partifcular 

ft ■» , * • 

• ^ . V • 

* * ' C I- 

I ' - -aivV • O- • * * 

^ . . ^ ■ - ■ ... ' ' ' 
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interest in the research encouraging* us to think through 

the issues *and .to disseminate . the "results, Mr*. George ^ 

Sealy ,.^prograiD officer at NIE, had a clear and useful view ' 

of the progress of the inijiovation . Wis assistance- vas in- 

* 

valuable. We must thank Mr. Michael Langsdbrf and Dr%' Rich- 
ard Gibboney for involving us in the research on RENP; 
their counsel has been helpful in clardfying the research « * 
questions and iij writing report^. -I wquld also like to ex- 
press my admiration and^ thanks to Professor' Robert Nalcamura 
of Dartmouth College,^ who invited jne tx> do this part of the 
f inai'' study and who provided insights into the detail^ ^^d * 
theories considered. 'These ;:>eopl^ were mo'st helpful, though 
the opinions and^^approaches are my own. 

* • » 

To my wife .Nancy, my, children, Phoebe, Jessica,' and 

Shoshi, I -express appreciation for their emotional help as 
well. "* 



•Bruce S. Coooer 

Carpeliter. Street 
Norwich, Vermont 05055 

November. 1977 
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I. INTRODUCTION ' ' 

A 

This ^tudy analyzes a ten-year effort to improve a 

f — ^ 

group of school^ in the District . pf ' Columbia • It focuses on 
the activities of "change agents-, their strategies and th^ 
impact of their actions on school and ' comm^rrity p€w:ticipapits 
Of greatest importance to the analysis are the end results: 
the nature o^ permanent institutional re-arrangements that 
follow from the adoption and implementation of* new organiza- 
tional purposes, roles, routines, and structures. As is 
» • 

mentioned in the Task 5 Requirements fo^^roposal (RFP) , , 
this study treats a number of particular points, incliiding: 

1. What was the effect of various effort^ of "change 
agents" 'inside the federal gove^rnment and the public schools 
to create n^w programs for poor students in Washington, D.C. 

2. How did the enfranchisement of poor community -members 
on'the Anetcostia Community School Board (labfer, t^e Regio;i I 



board). alter th^ "balance of forces" in, the system?^ What 

• . . ■ ■ * • ' * • ' '-J 
power- did they and do these elected conununity people have* 

' in ifff luencing* policy in Anacostia? * ' . ' ' ■ 

3* What has been and is th§ working relationship among ' 

♦ the major actor groups (public school hierarchy. Region board, 
'Region Superint^dent, and Project Qirector) under the Ana-^ 

costia decentralization expe^runent? ^ 

4. What is the impact. o^ a "nioder^e? ijirlovation like the 
Anacostia schoors project, as opposed to more radTtal^attempjts 
such as "educational vouchers" or whole-system alterations? 

A- • • ■ . 

, t>f course, not *all outcomes of the effort^ to create 
and maintain the Response to Educati||J|^eeds Project (RENP) 
were intended, that is planned and exectrted*; Some results 
both good and bad, evolved and were unanticipated by cjeci- 
sion-mak,ers while others were desired but failed yiecause of 
the lack of funds, will, or both. And still' Other components 
of ,RENP were tried .for ^ while and were not incorporated into 
the long-term operations of the school system^ 

This cas^ s^udy clarifies what happened — that is, what 
is different about the public schools in the Anacostia com- 
munity of the District o'f, Columbia since RENP "began and what . 
' •'the future may hold. Though the analysis sta-rts at the be- 
ginning, J.967,^and proceeds through the, labor pains of birUt 
and development to 1977, it emphasizes the current situatiorr 
with RENP. But since organizational change is. an organic 
process, we analyze the-,entire career of the innovation: its 
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planning, imp lemen Cation, and institutionalization as well,. 

Thus; the Response to Educational Naftds 'Project is 
a- useful, case study of change in schools f or^^e' f 9llowing 
audiences: * > w^*^^ 

1.. White 'house an^ Congressional planners and decision-* 
makers* who, migh't wiSh in the future to attempt educational 
change; * ^ • 

2. District of Columbia Public School leaders who must 
decide! not only the^^ate of RENP in the future but also the* 
dissemination possibilities for otljer city schdols; 

3. Participants* in the project from the^community and 

School system as well; and ' t . ; 

*^ # • 

4. Social scientists interested in theories of organiza- 
tion change and resistance. 



^ . Why is the case , interesting? It is complex, long- 
lastjing, and somewhat typical of an idealistic 1960 * s^-style 
inn^ation which survived into* the more hard-nosed lat^ 
1970^'. Its complexity comes from its mission, its* structure, 
and most certainly from the diverse agents v^ho cr^ate^ and 
molde^d it, for RENP ♦ (formerly, the Anac5stia Cofnmunifcy School 
Project, Washington, D*C.) was not the brainchild of any 
single group of educational planners, • Rather/ it was crated 
and shaped by an array of people working in a* number of set- 
ings/* including the White House, Congress^, federal bureau- 
cracies^ the District of Columbia Public Schools {E)C^^J , the 
black communities, the universities. It was not born whble. 



Rather it tpok shape as various leaders made *chdicesii sought 
' /. I ^ ' ^ • ^ c., ' ^ * . f . 

s^^Ppo^t/ cind made compromises. • ' • '^ 

^* . / It. grew from a vajgue idea of^heJtrpin^ the ailing public 

scnot>l system in the nation's* capital to specific programs 

with diverse goals, developing iraregularly through phases 
\1 * - _ . . . " * , ' • . • 

c^ver a' ten-year period^ In operational' form- i>y 1976., R£NP - 

consisted of inservige centers located in 14 public schools. 

' . . • : • • - . / ^ , ' ;j 

(12 elementary, 1 junior and 1 high school), stafdceU^by 2ii 

full- time 'reading and mathemati^c^s'^Bpecialists whos^, task ijt 
' ' ' ' ' ' , • ' ^ * *' 

was to provi<5e on-site job development for elementary an^ 
secondary teachers m their builoxng^ 1"- Read'ing* centers* ^n^ 

■ / ■ ■ . ' •' 4^- /.^ " -'^ " : 

mathematics laboratories were established and m^^terials de-i.% 

velopeq, based on the Diagnostic/Prescriptive/liidiviSualizfed 

Approacl) to reading and math teachijig P^^^graro Faci4itator^v 
*^ . ' ' # ^ ' ' * 

full-time, tenured specialists, headed these; centers; ^ aides.. 

hired from the Anacostia community worked with, fclass'es to' 

* * * 

allow tedcJ^ers to attend workshops in the "labs and centers; 

and community orgaiuzaers , also Anacostia ;iaypeopJLei, helped 

r^nprease the communication between the schools and the • 

neighborhoods • ^hese activities were overseen 'by the RENP 

direc^tor and component heads *for math and i;eadrng who weipe 

- • ' > ^ 

housed. in-a RENP office in Anacostia, an isolated corner of 
the nation's capital, located in the SoutK| East across 4the 
Anacostia River. * • 

.Besides the in-school i-orogram^ RENP was designed to* 
foster community involvement; the Anacostia Community School 
Board was created, and given strong advisory authority over 



•* '»••* ..... 



' the. REN? 'scj||e>!t^ .arf^ tl^ir ]^og;i?$ms . "When^ under ^i^* Suj^e2<- > ' 

;vided into ^dTai39i^Bttartr^^^"-re5f Jo Xmuc)i like Chicago, wh^r^'* ^ 

/ .> Mrs, ^izeinoie^had^ ^^Qrke(J,'fo.r)5ae:ily) , Region I^. Anac6st±a/,vas -.t. 

' plarfed 'und^r :t]:ie Vpnimunity 'advis^^ authority\bj -the exist- ' 

^* • in'g Anacostia board /of ^l^cted cdminunity^'p^opl^., A Re^^icmal ' ' 
' ^ <. • ' ' . ; ' ' . . • . \ ; ' . , ' \ 

\. . Superintendent, in 'th,is c^e. for RegLon 1^ worked iri^mvtfch^* ; 



the s 



air^ reiationship vith ihis/her boa.rd las the c£ty-wi^, 
sup^rinteildent. di,d wi.th/tHil Dist?^ic1; o'f Cqlumbia "Board of* ' 

^ • 4 " ■ * ' . ■ . * ^ . i 

jEducation. , . • . . . * ■ . - • ,vi;. . 

^ , ' V ■• - i * • _ . ' ' . • , 



" ' • The ' above /description ^fs' that c^f the'Respons^ to; fcc$u- - * / 

r;^ .* ' V - tat^-onal 'Needs -PYojec.t^ as ,bf 1976-77a- , -It-has had', an intfer- ^ - ^ ^ 

». •:^sting hispor.y, as njrSan school JLnnpycutiOns go, .J^ ^alco has*. f/'' 

;*w ' ^ /^^:> interesting S'tjtuxe who^. "that f^eraKfupcJi'ng '•is, -feeing' wi'th-/ , . " . 

' ; ' ' drawni-.and 4^he program-^ (ana i.ts various components) Tnust sink 

- i .'^ • ^< • ■ ^' 4 ...v., J; . " - . ^ , . 

/ *■ . / ^* " €>!:• s^win{ base^ on >^iivterhar "accepjban6e ^and fi^^d^i^. What^-will , * 



rfemain of RENP whdh,' tlie oru'tside d'allars, running as high" as 
a million .per 'year , di'mlnish? • W>y study this case? Wh6t ' ^ . . 
can we contribute to the growing body of literature and re- 
search on organizatiojjal, chang4? What^ advice mijght we give 
to^ tfie school leaders in the" Dis-trict of- Columbia 'for tlie , 
futuiJe of the project? \ -^nd 'what can this casli, study contri-^ 

the art (andi-the .emergijig science) of cthange agentry^ . 



as outside agencies like the ^federal and stat^ government^ 
' and internal leadership li}t^.^ctiool boards and*-superintendr- 
/ ents, not to mention citizen groups, ,seek to alter American 

schools? " ' * . - ^ 



s 
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Why study RENP? For several reasons. First, unlike 

i • 1 V * • • 

•jnany a^ttempts at educational innovation, it survived • 

thrqugh the phases of the alannin^ process and was put into 

2 * * ' 

"actual use That iS, RENP (then the Anacostia Community . 

.School Project) was developed, adopted,. implemen1:ed, and now 

*• '/ ✓ ^ ' • , 

^showfe signs of being in part assimilated into the operatxon-t 

^l|l procedures 'Of the school system. 'Thus, between*^^ 
when President Lyndon B. Johnson .announced the' n^^^SBfe a 
"major, model school experi ment in trie District' and. August 

- 1977 when the school system saw the withdrawal of raost^- ' 

7 . - • . 

federal support for the in-school program, sufficient a.ctl- 
vities^had occurred to warijartt an in-depth examination or 

not only the processes of implementation , already s-tudied 

^ 4 

dit lesngth by other researchers^ bu't ateo attempts 'af th^ 



I' institutionalization of change, ,the permanent and secure in- 

tegr^tion of iryiovations into the on-going operations of the 

.organization. Since many federal, state, and foundation- 

^supported programs face ""the -eventuality of "going it alone," 

without the hel-p of these outside agencies this problem of . 
i 

ch^ging a prpgram from temporary, experimental, or pilot 
status .to "regular" status takes on something of ^ universal 
'quality. '* * * ' ' ^ • 

• /second, RENP is located In .Washington, D.C., close 
to the source 6f fedeifal funding and grant supervxsidn.^ ^As 
such, it enjoys the interesting condition "of operating di- 
recHiXy undei: the Congress. The relationship m some ways is 
prototypical of the federal- local interaction witaiout the 



* ' ' * • .. ♦ » 

roedia'tjLon of state government" and regional offices of^De- 
partment of Health^vE^i'ucation'an^ Welfare which often adminis 
4|^er f^dQral grants'. It allows, .then, a ♦spec4^al relationship 
^ develop^ between leaders in the community and 'the public 
schools "and key Senators and House 'members on vital commitr 
tees, particularly Appropriations and ^D.C, Affairs Far- 
thermore, the administering agency, at first the U.S. Office 
of Education, and later the National Institute of Education, 
is mor-e access ible-^to local of ficials* than would typically 
be the case in .the federal- local relationship. While few if 
,any other American school systems ha.ve such close |>roximity 
to the entire fed^j^ai^ policy 'and appropriations machinery, 
this cdse is helpfijf and informative becau.^^it puts^ all 
the segfhents of educational chaSige in one place for study: 
the legislature, /executive, receiving school system, ptiblic 
in contact, and pairticipants in the innovation as well. 

. Thir/S^ RENP.'js/cts by most standards a moderate educa- 
tional .innovation, one -that was .adopted with little battling 
over mission. Few crimes .argued against the iiRprovemexiJ|jjjf 
inservice training f or ' te^rrh^rs of reading and raatn^a tics 
nor the need to improve schoolj^^in Anacbstia. * Rather Hhe 
confusion and problems surtound^raore "administrative** matters 
operationalizing goals, levels of funding, foci of control, 
the logistics of getting started, and difficulty of dea|.ing 
with the varied ^groups (Congress', sjchool system, commiini 
unions, and community board) — not the travima of radical 
change^ Thus,;RENP and its predecessor, ACSP, fit nicely 




into the/ notion of ^ incremental planned change, the' approach; 
'i^ost fayox*ed by establishjnerit figures in-^ government and 
education. • One cannot attribute the problems of making 
changes in the RENP situation, then, to the radicalness of 
the jldeas ^'nor their thre^^ts to the continuation of the 
system. But rather; the resistance and problems are of a 
more' mundane nature, or, in Pressman and Wildavsky I^js words^ 
are of "a prosaic and everyday character."^ Dec is ion-makers 
in Washington, D.C. schools and federat agencies may ^f ind ^ 
the case a useful and generalizable one, then, Eor- little 
that is truly . extra-ordinary occurred. " • " * 

. - Finally, this chapter adds to a growing body of^ liter 
ature and theory on planned 'change in organizations ^^^an opu^ 
of great importanc^ but cJf little clarity, -Since in'such re 
search to, a g.reat extent teach organizational setting and in- 
novation is unique ;,^each time, fr-ame^ is ' different; and each' 
research method and approach is peculiar to the innovation 
under exaihination J we 'are unable to find an adequate and 
widely acceptable theory of organizational change. Jnstead, 
thig chapter takes a case, R^NP, and/ analyzes it in terms 
of current knowledge and takes the theory a ^ep^ further ♦ 
The research method is else, study , an -approach tl^^t 



has gained some respectability among social scientists 'lOf 

8 . . 

late. ' It involves (1) an intensive look at a single {or 

' ' ' ' % 

comparajDle) phenoaena, (2) 'taken ^at^a single point in time 

or over time, (3) by following the progj^m longitudinally 

or by researching back through time* In the case of our 



SESP investigation ^tarted inter^^iewing, observing, atfd 
reading aociments-l.n Vfll a decade Mfter Ure pi/oject was 
f j.rst discussed ^ Prof ess9r ^A». Harry P^issow in his /eport 
to ,the D'.C.t Bo^r<^ of Education and ffrookings institution 
held meetings on the^tei tuition in D*€* schools. 
^ .The list o'f in.tejrviewees for this safely is found in 



the ^appendij^., Toey include administrators 'in the sqhool sys- 

. < ^ y ; 

tern, currently and in the past; teacher and administrator 
unio^i -leaders, past, and present; RENP directors and staff; 
members of the R^\on community board; National Institute 
of Education personnel ;lWnd representatives of in.dependent 

agencies like th^^.C. Ci^zens United for Better Public Edu- 

10 " 
cation. Types of documents scrutinized include (specific 

documents aire -footnoted in the text later in the chapter) re- 
ports on RENP by schcjpl system c/fficial, NIE, and outside 
consultants; -newsjpap^r accoxinJ^ on RENP and the schobl system 
of relevance; and int^r- and intra-orgaijizational memoranda 
of /-which: th'ere was mvjch. Since bureaucracies ig^nerate materi 
als routinely and increase th^ir efforts where conflict and* 
negotiations azfe involved *t{pethaps to state their position 
concretely and to .proj^t th^ir agencies) , we were the bene- 

ficiaties of the results of -these ijioduSv operandi. 

» *♦ ' 

We observed the work of several Program Facilitators 

and Ai'^ies in. an elenfentary school and BallouTligh School, 

tjie iaeeting 'of the Region il fAnacostia:) Community School 

Board, andean Jackson (RENP director) j^i) the RENP office.. 

, These observations were not s^stematJc?; instead they gave a 



notions of "inutual ad§ptatiCi>, " a construct posited by 
^ IfcLaughlxn to ex:pla:in the interaction between innovation and 
organxz$ition: J between RENP and the publiti schools, in this 
•case. • ' » ."^ . . ' 

Our notion is that these accoitmjodative action^ take, 
p^ace, riot oni/^ at the point of implementation, but all 
along (during^ the planning, implementing, and incorporating 
stages /as 'well) ; but that "mutual adlaptati^" alOne is not 
suf f icirent to explain the decision-makers in action, VTe 
'introdu6e, -in addition, the idea of- •"investment" and "in- 
centive,** much in the vein of political economic analysis: 
Actor groups^^eigh the ler^^el "^unk costs" — running fro^ 
minimal during the planning^doptAon * phase (where little 
^taf f *time and dollars are involved) through implementation 
(wViere outside funds cover ^much ' of the costs but sybtem inr 
vestment increases) to institutionalization (where invest-* 
ment ^s high butirSD is dependence and constituency pressure 
^to ii^iEfltitain the services and^ the hired staff )^. 

The incentive to innovate, to implement, and to keep 
changes in' staff, procedure^, program, facilities, and so on 
is compared to the resistance to change inherent in any on- 

going system: e.g*, organizations will not change since to. 

' - - ' ' f . 

do so is an admission '^y individual members that they have 

i 

failedj that* they might be replaojid by people more skilled 

• • • ^ ^ , 

than they, and that if they remain, they must try new routines 
whicfh must be learifed and mastered. It was outside agencies 
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feeling for the setting, the actors, and the'issue?, -an 'ad->, 

vantage a researcher- w6alt5 not have were he/she ta do s'uch 
% ' » • * ^ ' • ♦ 

a study- after the program had :closed% . ; . 

* A word or two morq about the case methoja: it has " 

several uses that are relevant to an analysis of implementar- 

V * . I * 

tion and institutionalization of RENP. First, case ^h^ly- ^ 
f ' ' 

sis has been found helpful in "grounded theory geneiratipii,."'' 

/ . ' " 

a method by which theory building begins, Glaser'and Strau^ss 

explain, wi£h the evolution of "abstract categories and • * 

fx - 

their -properties,." as an exploiratory phase of theoretical 
inquiry. Next, they 'contend, as data analj^sis begins, '^each^ 
incident is eompared with pther incidents, or with proper- 
ties of va category^ in terms of as^ many similarities and* 

l2 . * . 

differences as oossible } . ." tSlaser and Strauss continue 

s 

The constant comparison of incidents irf this manner 
tends to result in the creatio/i of a "developmental" 
theory. It especially -facilitates the generation of 
* - theories of*proces§, sequence, and change pertaining 
^to organizations, positi6ns, and social -interaction. 

o - " ' , 

* V 

This kind of gxercise— ^grounded theory generation— 

described by I-lichel £rozier as "an indispensable'^phase of 

scientific development. At this stage," he continues: 

The nibst important thing is to elaborate, the prcjD- _ 
• lem . . • by developing sy^ems of propositions 
/ ' still close to the concrete, but going beyond the 
affirmation of banal interdependencies, and* appear- 
ing solid and significant enough to be tested in a 
later phase . , ' * ^ 

In particular, analyze nSe development of REffP in 
light of current^ theories o'f change^ expanding {:he basic . 
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' like the U.S. Office of Education and the Nationals Ins titute- 
of -Education which enticed change with^ funds, promises of 

f better result;^/ or in the case of RENP/ACSP, the enfranchise- 
ment of new. constituejicies which pressured for change. 

It is the^process* of enticement and investment leading 
to putual adaptation that forms the theoretical' center of the 

.analysis of RE^NP in this chapter. It cpntributes to an 

• * • ^ * 

^Understanding of the dynamics of change, ba^ed on the parti- 
cular case. Once these "-Categories" and "properties to / 
us^ Glaser and Strauss 's ferms; ar^ applied^ the opportunity 
exist? for theories of change, grounded' in the^^RENP oase, to 
be propounded. 

r 

A second use for case method is a preliminary one: 

\ "case studies cfan sugge,st predictor-6riterion relationships 

- ' * . 17 

that can later be verifi-ed through statistics." ^ Ann K. ' 

PasanelLa, itrlier discussipn of the Rand studies, offers 

-this as a major reason for attempting^ case studifes. .Furth^ir- 
• *. * 

more, practitioners' can learn the details of a case situation 
that statistical surveying obscures; and researchers can 

ujiderstand both typical" and' "deviant" situations that also 

' ' * 18 

WQUld be "washed out" by most statistical "analysis. 

Finally, a number of decisions about the future of 

RENP remain to* be decided; data on RENP gua^RENP taight be* 

-useful to decision-makers in the public schools ^ Anacostia 

community and other communities in* Wa]§hington, D%C./ "who 

. ^ C 

might be trying to innovate, as- well as the federal govern- 
ment which has invested so •"•heavily in the project. 



♦ T^is, cViapter "has thre§ sections j)^o follow: Tirst/ an 

^■explora'^:^on•.qf-^thq^related theory and research on the imple- 

mentation 6£ chapge in organization is reviewed and augmented 
^ ^ »' ' • , ' * • 

fXo af^ply <o'this case/ Second/ th^ tliree phases of ACSP/RENP 

^development arfe* analyzed, using the grountjed theory from the 

first sec^i«i. Primary emphasis is • placed on the'final 

^.-.yy < ■ ■ ■ 

-pn^se, ./institutionalization of t!hange^ however. This phase 
has been least explored in other studies, dealfe wi,th the im- 
pqrtaht question of permanency of change) and cpmplates the 
change cycle, from inception to , incorporation'. h*hfe last 
section makes concrete suggestions to policy-makers ip the 
District of Col<umbia and elsewhere. V?ha^ hav^ we learned 
about changes in in^eryice education^ community involvement, 

and ♦the administratioiv^f innovation that.other^ may use? 

f «- « 

What , are 'the potentialities and pitfalls, qj^ externally initi- 
ated change? 



II. THEORY At^D.THE CASE . . 

Though the study of the implementation of change in 

organizations h^s become a major concern for researchers, 

there is a conspicu^s alDsence of acceptable paradigms for 

19 

analyzing' the phenomenon. Certain attributes are useful 
as- starting points, however, and can be applied to th|.s' 
Study of RENP. They include the notion that change is an 
interactive process ^ between innovation and organi^tion* " . 
getting, anc^ that change occurs in stages. We discuss these 



characteristics in turn-'and use them to •struct^ir.e this chap-- 
ter. • ' '^ . 

, . ■ . y ( 

. Change as Forms of Social Interaction ' v 

Change is a proofs, .a dynamic set-^of organizational 

actions; it is also the somewhat unpredictable result 'of 

interactdoR between the new program- and/the organizatiorlal 

setting in which the change occurs. That is, organizational 

. change is not, as Ronald Havelock. and o'thers posit, ^® a 

rationalistic construct .t0 be carried out in a controlled 

situation* Nor is it an automatic procedure like the diffu- 
■ f ■ 

^ion of a new strain of corn or new kinds of medicine', as 

Eyerett Roger's "diffusion of innovation" model portrays 

Instead, change involves the two-way impact of purposes be- 

tween the host system ^nd the intended innovation • Milbrey 

Wallin McLaughlin, in her review of - five .books in the Rand 

Criange atiudy series, puts ilNthis way: 

Contrary to the assiimptiOns underlying many, " « 
^ change strategies a^id federal change policies," 
we found that implementation did npt involve* 
merely the direct and straightforward . appliga- 
tion o£ an educai;ional technology or plan* Im-'^ 
plementatipn was a dynamic organizational, pro-* 
cess that was shaped over time by interactions 
between project goals and m'ethods and the insti- 
tution^ setting # As such^ it was iieither auto- ^ 



mat-itTnor certain 



Mc^e specif ically, ♦in some cases both innovation and or^aivi- 

zational settirtg change/ "fnutually adapt" to one' another, a 

sitc^tion which is not necessarily a compromise of .quality . 

or^intent on the pArt of either party* Rather, McLaughlin = 
• * ♦ J 
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-vS^ems to indicate that in some situations both the project 
ajnd the setting are imp^vefl by their accommodation to the^ 
goals of the other. Whether this is the case or no%^ the 
study of change as interactive ^is a useful^heuristic. 

As shown in Table 1, hov^ever, "mutual adaptation" 

. (cell A) is but ^ne <^ four possible kinds of interaction. 
If the institutional setting remains unchangdfr, then 
McLaughlin terras this form of interaction "cooptation"** — as 
the system merely bends the innovation to its use without 
changing the local staff behaviors or the institutional 
setting, as shown in cey. B. I^, -on the other hand, the 

organization accepts the innovation, as is-, without making 

c 

alterations, then "technical learning" has occurred. This 
category seems most unclear in 'her construct, perhaps be- 
cause ^e cannot seem to accept the possibility that organif 
zationj can and do change in response, to incentives without 
altering the innovation. That is^ the terra " implementatiofi" 
is missing from the typblogy. 



TABLE I 

Nature of Organizati73m>Innovation Int^'ratrtion 
m the Change Process; A Model / • " 

Project Change? / 



Org,ani,^tiQnal 


Yes / ' 

/ 


.No ' . • 


A Mutual /" - 
Adapta-tion rj 

/ 


d TgshnolQgical ^ ' ^ 
Learning -/Impl-emen- 
tatidn?/ 


Change? ' \-' 
■ ■ No 


B Cooptation r 


D Nonimplementation 



Finally, cell D shows "njwaiinplementation, " a situation^where 
.ttje progr^ fails to fitxinto the setting and the brganiza- 
tion remains as.is. , ' * " . * . 

For our purposes in analyzing the Response to EduC&- 
/^tional Needs Project* between 1967 and 1977, the idea of 

* "mutual adaptation" appears most appropriate, ^d ^hat i-s 
'even more interesting about our case is the presen(5e of three 
way accommodation among^the participants in the innovaction 
(RENP directors, board member^, aides. Program Pa<filitato2:s) / 
the organizational sett/ing {leaders of the* District of Colum;- 
bia schools) , and the funding organization (staff members of 
the U.S. Offi^c^ of Education and the National -institute of 
Education)^. At times, in the^adaptation process, the inter- 
actions showed two a'^ents combining to deal with the third. 
The result over time was that the behaviors of all '%ree. 
were modified in relationship to the others, as this chapter- 
will. show. For example, RENP^- in part responded to'^^ndates 
from NIE to implement certain components ,of ^le program, 

the school system of the District of Columbia accommodated 

part of the RENP program and its staff {while rejecting 

* • # 

others) into regular district functions, ^nd NiE departed^ 
from its regular mission of supporting research to monitor: 
and respond to the pressures and neej3s- of^ie An^costia com- 
munity--based program, RBNP. In McLaughlin's words, then, 
programs are. often successfully carried out where project 
, goals and metbo4s werfe modified to^ suit the needs and inter-/ 
^ ests of local staff and in which that staff changed to meet - 

■ ■ . ■' - . ■ ■ 

■ • 23 • . • 
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the reguiirements of the project." In the round robin of 



mutual adaptation going^ on* 



RENP-NIE-pCPS interac^ons>-^ere was'miach evidence of 



A Step Beyond fjeLaughlin 

it while this concept may be .useful in a very general 

sen^ in analyzing the interactions of new prograirts ^and their 

settings , ',it has a- number of serious limitations/ First, the 

"feither-or" character of the typology makes m^surement and 

analysis difficult. How does one "know when "changes" occur? 

> * 

How major do these alterations* have tQ be tt> b6 called 

"adaptations?" ^^That if the innovation changes^^g£eaibly an^ 

the setting only a Irttle? * Is the "mutual" ^ only slightly 

"mutual?." And is not the very presence of a new- prograon in 

the repertoire of the host system to be conside^d a change 

in it? Second; systems and innovations are constantly in a 

state of flux -anyway, as key leaders come and go and gei^eral 

actor knowledge; maturation, and sophistication increase, . 

Can one attribute such in^fependent Changes, both in the in- 

nova^tioji and the organization staff, to the interactive 

effect of the two social units or ipight such cfianges have 

happened without the presence of the other partj? Sinbe 

UpLaughlin's data were gathered from classrooms behavior 

« 

primarily, the locus of activitf&s i§^ore predictable and _ 

jiaErow than the RENP situation, 

' ^ i 

Finally) even if t^e realize that there is some' re- 
r 

lationship between progrsim and system, that they ate 
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influencing one another- in $oine way^ (e^g^, allowing the'.othejj^ 
to improve), the problem, still remains'" of ,descril?ing the 
evolution and quality of 6;t^ Intetaqtion: Furthermore, we; * 
^ould not aiscoui:i^ ^he resistance that many systems exhibitgs^^ 
to -changing their routines, for individuals within them -find 
their present activity to meet' their Individual needs • Also 
they are busy c^rzrying out their re^^ar <3uties and* may find . 
learning and doing new procedures to be costly ih human 
energy and distracting from the performance of all tasks. 

Why then do systems attempt to innovate? How can out- , 
side agencies stimulate change? A political econofi^ model as 
propounded by scholars 3.ike Anthony Downs and«Mancur Olson ^ 
would say that it i.s perfectly ratipnal for actors to con- 
tinue doing what they currently do, for these efforts are re- 
feponses to their environment as is : P?hen o^<^ide federal 

decision-makers ask these staff members 'to-ohange, without 

* • 

also altering the working environment, the incentive system, 

the in- system person woO'ld'be "irrational," if not foolish, 

to abandon established- actions which are pressing to try 

, 25 

something new — and less pressing--^OD faith. Also, since 
ootsiders cannot guarantee- that the new way ^is really better, 
the tec^^logy of educational practice^and evaluation being ^ 

wbat it is^ the change agents .face the recalcitrance of people 

' ' « 26 

in the organization. \ 

^ With the^ three organizations {REN^, DCPS and NIE) ac- 

tually playing a role in the casfe, thQ resistance at first 

-Resided in the school system, vis-a-vis 'the federal agency; , 
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later, when JiCSP- and ^^REIJP were functioning, these* innovation 
exhibited resistance to Suggestions from NIE, since th^ir 
members had a stake in what they were doing ♦ * . ^ ' ' 

. We can say, then, that a rational actor will react to ' 
his/her environment and that these decTsion-roakers will make 
an assessment of the»: collective investment -in the innovation- 



By inv-estment* is meant the level of funds,- t'ilme, prestige, 
staff, space, materialg-, etc. conuaitted or- uced to date on 
the innovation. The assmnption is that if actors in a sys.tem 
have expended scarce resources on a prpgram, them the incen-- 
tive exists to maintain or expand the program. Likewise, 
external agencies place funds and^^redibili^y on the line - ^ 
whten they invest in a new program. Certainly, NIE w^is vulner- 
able and was expected by Confess and other watchdog grouf)s 
to support REKP. An incentive, then, is a 'motivating fac- 
tor — financial^ psychological, political — to pursue a course 
of action. 

Whatever the reasons for i^tiating the change, what- 

ever the incentive system looks like; and whatever the nature 

of the mutual ^adaptation, there seems to ,be three phases in^ 

the change process. • ' , 
I 

The Phases of Change * • . . * 

■ • ■ ■ ' 

' ^ Research also indicates that many planned effoiSI^* to 
alter 03;g^izatid^l behavior go through roughly three, stages: 
First, to use the phrase of Herman 'and McLaughlin, is a plan - 
n^ing-adoption phase wherein a decision is reached .to try a 
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new approach and to define* it initially. Second, the adop- 
't^n ef fort ^may .lead to implementation , the actual beginniog' 
of a, new progr.am or. approach . Finally, the functioning pro- 

l^Te-BSSL may undergo incorpora'tion (Berman and McLaughlin's 

' 27 • ' • ' * 

term^ — or we prefer ins tituiiionalization- - into- the_pii-g[oi^ng 

operation of "the organization. 

We are primarily concerned "about the final phase, the 
permanent and long-last outcpmes of ' the decade- long _eJE for t, 
RENP^ So why bother to include the first eight turgid years 
during ^which the project struggled fee define itself, put 
staff in* tlie < field, hold on to a dii^ector (there were nine), * 
and provide services to teachers and^ thus to children? For 
these reasons? The change process is not, aft^ all, the 
last crowing achievement of the ta^ of improviijg organiza- 
tions; it is a somewhat continuous, interconnected, and long- 
term effort. One cannot understand the institutionalization 
period withouj: some knowledge of th^ ^intent, ^problems^^ntf' 
derails of the formative periods. Clues which we might pick 
up at the last phase of the change process must be tested 
oj: at least understood by retrospective analysis; the "crue? 
may wellTbe part of trends, extant'. ftom the onset. (Similar- 
ly, perhaps, the investigation of the .course of human psycho- 
logigal gifowth depends on data from childhood and adolescence 
as^ well as information on the ^dult psyche.) * v. 

Is it not too Qarly to evaluate the chap^e process tin 
the case of RENP, even though* the pf^ram components have 
onljf been functioning fully for about a .year — out of its* " 
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much IdngeJC life? Life in organizations is not necessarily 
Imeaif* RENP^iJiade more progress in 1976 than in all other- 
yeaors combined: leadership stabilize4/ sta^ were trained^ 
teachers were taught, and ^ system of accountability wherein 
staff orfeported to schooi-based Program* Facilitators who in 
^.turh* repor^ted to RENP. directors was in place^., Aiyd the 
gradual ^withdrawal of funds iir 1977 Stimulated the. public 
school system to absorb. and ^se some program component^ 
staff (sometimes witJi title changes) , and to continue re- 

■ ^ ' ? ■. 

cognizing the adhering to the decisions of the community 

school board (Region I board) . . 

So while the transition to institutional status for 

RENP is recently occurring in the Fall of 1977, it is 

• r 

enough of an event ^to warrant and to complete the study of ^ 
the "life cycle" of organizational innovation begun in 19j57. 
Lessons for future change agents can be noted; an evolved , 
model of organizational change is in evidence; both the 

r 

"failures" and the "successes" are present for analysis; 
and though there are no clear-cut data oir the impact of Rskp 
on students (an important output variable) , there is evidence 
that^ the project is in place and the institution, -DCPS^ is 

J ' ' ' 

.a, different system for having had RENP. ^ ^ - 

, . ' The phases of adoption, implementation, and^ instxtu- 
tionalization each have their own particular problems, ques- 
tions, and dynamics for research and requiir^ shi^jts in con- - 
ceptu&lization to understand. - " 

1. Adoption : Social systems are stimulated to^ change 
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because of internal unrest {dissidents within the orgkniza- 
tion) , external pressures, or both. A number of problems 
accompany the initiatioR'^f change: wfxo should do the plan- 
ning?' the government, the community, thts public schools, con- 

sujtants? Wh<^ should be asked to approve the outcomes? On 

« ■ 

what scale — financial and temporal — should new programs be 
cast? What purposes should be considered? Before a plan 
cary-be adopted, in effect, basic ru3res of- ^the game (who 
should play, by whose rules, in wheft arena, * to what ends?) 
iftust ^volve; otherwise,. the activities have no shape, direc- ♦ 
tion,yparanfeters» ^® : . ' - ' ' ' 

An analysis of the planning and adoptibn of the Ana- 
)stia pi^ject (later RENP) is interesting because rules were 

-established nor were they arrived at easily. We see, 

■* 

then, the anatomy of early planning as groups government, 
school system, black community, university consultants par- 
ticipate, in setting the basic rules of the process. Nothing 
IS preordained, "given," or easily accepted. We see the 
sparks fly and the* structure of the new innovati^ofi emerge; 
and we are surprised that anything was put ,together, consider 
ing the niimber of interest groups, the* diversity of expecta- 
tions, and the lack of direction. Herein lies another fasci- 
nating quality of ^arly ACSP/RENP. Despite the initial diffi 
culties, it did in fact begin implementation, though with 
m^re problems in evidence than might have occurred had the 
adoption phase gone more smoothly and mqre consensus been 
attained* i^e ^learn th^t in spite of the worst latid plans of 
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s< men and mice, things, are accompl4.shed. 

'. ■ ' - ■ C- 

. . , .'2» Implementation ; , The transition from planning to doing 
requires many 6f the qualities^ we associate with, formal or- 
^ganization: jobs *ipust-be specified and filled^ routines es- 
tablished and tried; space occupied and used; material^, ore- - 
^ ated and utilized ^^nd a vertical division of responsibility 
{people doing .specif ic tasks together) evolved and accepted. 
' ^^^^^feions of efficiency aire introduced as staff become account- 
able to peers and superiors^ * Problems during the implementa-«- 
► ' ^ tion phase often involve questions- cri regularity ^and the 
legitima'cy of axi^thority* Who ^hoqld lead the program (an 
insider firom DCFSi a new face, full- or part-time) and with 
^ what Responsibilities? What program components should be 

started and^ in what , order? AnS overall, is there sufficient 
* • ■ 

* * 
' . routinizatioi\ ih'the relationsh-ibs between the new project 

and its,>/6rking environment to^ sustain organizlftional attain- 

/ • ment? , , • - - 

^ , .^Again, in the RENP case,^.many of these queries would 

;be answexed eis no; yet somehow over an eight-year period, be- 
pjiween 1968 and 1976, .gradual implementatio n ^^ s accomplished^ 

\But each part of the .imnovatiop (communiti^Rdes, community 
organizers, community schdiol^bo^rd, and inservice training) 
was stabiliz^ed- with ^reat effort* Ag^in, t^is case;, provides 
Sdta Qn,>how to and not to implSment new, programs . Continued 

^ support from Co^gce^s wl>ich mad© the prograip possible was 
^ maintained,. in.J>aft/ because of political access jand pr^sur^ 
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and through an interesting alliance between the project* and 
its host, the p^lic school ^'stein. We cJ^uj^^^^i^ then, i'n^ 
time lapse pictures, *fche"?low emergence of RENP as a. func- 
tioning innovation/ taking many years to be implemented ♦ 

3. Institutionalization: What happens when thei external 

— - . [ 

funding diminishes? What lasting effects of the prpgram may 
remain in the workings of the public schools and what ha^e 
change agents learned ^om th^ ten-year process? Lasting 
change 'in organizations occurs when one or more of the fo3/^ 
lowing characteristics is altered in. a more or less penaanent 
way: First, the mission of the organization changes because, 
of the presence of the innovation^, this meshing of program 
values and systems yalues is only a preliminajry but import- 
aht step* In the. case of RENP, merging of missions was evi- 
dent in two areas, the involvement of community leaders in 
school ^operations (throujgh the Anacostia Coimnunity School 

Board/. la ter^ the' Region I boa^d> ; and the incorporation of 

• «. / 
RENP approaches 'to inservice education int6 the office of the 

^Deputy Supeirintendent. for Instructional Services. 

J Second, institutionalization is evident when new jobs 

^e created . and maintained , for lasting Change in organiza- ' 

*tions is not possible unless at least some members are ex- 
pected to perfSrm differently. These roles may be new or^ 
may be recasting* of existing ones. In either case^ some 
actors must have new responsibilities as evidence of.i^titu- 
tiohali^ed- change. During RENP, four new roles wexfe_created: 
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Program Facilitators (the master teachers who taught reading 
or iDat|i* to other teachers) , .Community Aides, Community Or-- 
^^anizerS/ and cojnmunity boatd * members . 'The first type were 
professionals, certified cOid tenured; -the c6mmunity staff 
were riot and found the transfer from federal funding to DCPS 
^ support more difficult- though most all \/ere absorbed into 
non-RENP posts. And the community members of the board con- 
tinued as permanent parts of the governance of the District 
schools, 'Region I. 

Third, institutionalization occurs when routines ^ 
change in a permanent way; this aspect corresponds, of 
course, to the presence jof new -roles — new roles defined by 
new functions* Does the system now "do" something different- 
ly in an on-going way than it did before? It appears that' - 
inservice education and school governance*" in Region I are 

now permanently different than they we^^e prior to thd coming 

r ' ' < 

of RENP'jj both eviden6e of chartge in the school system. 

Fourth, institutionalization occurs when the organi- 

zational structure is altered in an on-going way. It is the 

^ : . I' 

change in structure that sustains the staff an^ the program. 

By cStructure we mean^ the location of the program in the 

organizational chart, its relationship Vith the hierarchy, 

its status in the budget, and it% place irr the communications 

system. Whereas RENP was outside the day-to-day workings of 

r 

DCPS, its offices isolated from downtown joperations , and its 
staff somewhat cut off ^rom the flow of information among 
top decision-makers (board of education, superintendents. 



and their deputies) . during the iinplementatiQn^pR^se% one* sign 
of final institutionalization was the meshing of organization 
al and program structures • RENP was afi3^ed\to the office o£ 
the Deputy Superintendent, was supported by in-kind funds, in 
the regular budget, and' at each lej;;el of \^ system^ staff 
were^ accountable to administrative heads. Jijtganization in- ^ 
tegration had occurred. •/ 

It is true,* however, that RENP was no^ absorbejcj whole 
and as was. Adaptations, in staff, function, and purpose was 
evident, as the McLaughlin model predictec^/ But the invest-^ 

ment in RENP after ten years was great enough to siist.ain it^ 

f 

into its final phase. A professional constitueixpy including 

Director^ Dan Jackson, teachers, and other staff ^ emerged; . j* 

% 

alsp and equally important, a lay pressure groOp developed^ 
led by the Region I board and supported by a rather 4iffus^ 
constituency from the community.' Eventuallyv it was a com- ; 
bination -of pressure, the needs of^DCPS to fulfill the needs 
of children of Anacostia to imp3:oved education, and the^it ' 
between RENP and DCPS mission that paved the way for systems 
incorporation of the project. 
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• Planning the Anacostia Experiment , 

# ' « • ' 

Underlying all efforts tQ promote planned 6hange is 

the belief,, perhapsr^ the ideology, that there is' d direct 

relationship between^ the^ style of planning and the outcome 



of the effort.* That is/ approach determines outcome. *RENP . 

is, a goOfi case to, test this notion, for a number of approach-'' 
* * » 

were tried and the 6utcon^s were somewhat different from 
what might, h^ve beer? expected. \ . , * " ^ 

Two approaches will be charactSerized, applied, and 
generalized from.. First, the Rational Planning 'Approach (which 

will be called Type A) involves a High reliance on "efficient 

* • , 29 
decision-making, goal-setting, and' option-building" to be, 

done by edu.€-ationaI experts • Problems are often reduced to 
technical levels and solved through des^'gn and careful imple- 
mentation. If only the policy-makers would take a Type A 
tack, the argument goes, the changes i^ organizations^ could 
be completed successfully. ' It is the p\iblic and the politics 
of policy enactment that prevent efficient planning and exe- 

i 

\ 

cution, so the* Type A line of reasoning goes.. 

Second, the Participative-Advocacy Approa-ch (Type B) * 
rests on the notion that organizations should be changed by 
the^ clients of the organization. In fact^ it is the tefchno-^ 
cr^ts, -'experts; 'and outside consultants, having k stake in 
the status quo, who onljt perpetuate the e>iisting problems. 
Planning must.be controlled — or at least highly, influenced — 
by* the recipients of social -services ,^ in order to guarantee 
that goals are congruent with the needs of the groups 
Social problems y according to Type B thinking^ Ti^eyjnot be re-- 
duced to matters of technique; the^ stem from dbaper socio- 
pblitical difficulties tliat only the enfranchisement of the ^ 
^patrons o£ ^1;hese social services can-correct. Advocacy, . 
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conimunity involvement, democratic processes, and redistribu- 
tion of power lie at the -heart of Type' B approaches to 
cljanging organizatioJis . 

So while Type A stresses control, rationality, and pro- 
^■^ » , 

fessipnalism Type B eraphas'izes participation, broad-based 

decision-making, and- the sanctity of those being planned 

• • - • 

for* Type planners impose ^a^lhes on the system;. Type B - 

soj-ieits indigenous opihion and supports community involve- 

ment and control of the outcomes. The former places primacy 

on "the pla/i"; the latter, on "the process,** Type A s^eks 

efficiency^ and orderly change while Type B is more cance,rne^^ 

about engaging the patron community even if this approach is * 

- ' • 

less sAooth. And Type A has. great faith iji top-down control^ 
(the/rule of the experts) ; Type B believes in a kind of raw 
democracy: so though it may .take longer and be somewhat 
sloj^pier, client groups learn best arid benefit most if they 
are given s^ignificant control over the pXanping and impl^- 
meptmg of <change. 

Interestingly, in the case^ of RENP, both approaches 
V^re attempted aYid abandoned for reasons to be detailed 
Iter • third model^em^ge^^ though perhaps not self- 
consciously one we shall ca4l Type C, which is charactprized 

jT. .neither- high rationality nor lay input; rather tl^e goal 
becomes 'the survival an^ the maintenance of the project and 
the behavior pecomes i^at of qoalition bvfilding between pro- * 
fessionals fnd cpmmunity people,- political actions directed 
at funding sources (Congress and DHEW) , and a strong* survival 
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reflex. Each group-.-the community leadership and the formal 
organizational hierarchy — gives up sole claim to control 
the project, compromising sole authority in order ^o save 
the program from the loss oS -fund?^. and existence. Here 
practicality takes precedence over claims to professional ex-*- 
pertise and rationality on the oAe han<^ (Type A) and over 
the belief that^^ly"^ the "people" can determine what they 
,need on i:he other^ (Type B) . The Type C approach in the pis- 
trict of Columbia was greatly aided by the presence of Con- 
gf^s, the press, and -the U.S. Office of Education, ready 
targets foi^ the political efforts of *the local coalition. 

Successfully, then, over an- eight-year period. Type C 
behavior was able to maintain federal funding support, de~ . 
spite the rather slow start whi-ch characterized the project. 
But by 1976, and the formatij^e ^evaluation required as part 
of ^lE's e^luatioQ^of the project, it was clear th^it RENP 
was ir^iSeed a functioning program: inservice education was 
underway in 14 schoCfts;' aides and ccxmnunity organizers frp^^i 
Anacostia were doing -their respective tasks; and the ccShuni- 
•ty school.. board was making significant decisions in areas* 
ranging from Region 1 superintendency hirings to building 
maintenance and sa fety , RENP had bought time, and the long- 
range effects were the incorporation of change ""into the on- 
going .functiqns of DCPS. Time made the difference and Type 
C behavior had helped secure that tijne. 

In this section, we detail the following developments 
in RfilJP's early history: '^'^ 
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At^ the onset/ both Type A and Type B planning approaches 

. . were atte^npted and abandoned. We focus on thfe forces tJiat un;r 

dermined these efforts. - , ^ 

STTa Type C "Approach resulted, giving Izime' To^^the various 

# * 

program components to develop. ^ ^ 

' . ^ . c 

.3. Over time, commitment was solidified; the pi:»ject adjus- 

ted to being in the school system; and conversely the system 

came to depend on RENP. It was thi^mutuality of outlook and . 

interest that prepared RENP for institutionaiizatioTi- in 1911 1 

a topic to be^iscussed in a later sect^ion.- ^ - 

The Experts Gear Up ' i ^ 

J 

The Project.^^as concfeived by a diverse group^of experts 
starting in 19 67; school district and -lay input was to be un- 
important. As originally cionceived, the program woutd be de- 
veloped, intro(Juced into/ the public schools, and monitored 
^ by teams of outsiders who were deemed by the ^planners as "ex- 
perts" in urban education. ^ / ^ f 

In June 19^7, the school board of the District of Colum- 
bia received from a "scribbler," Professor A^^ Harry Pas^ow, 
^Teacher College-Coluitoia Universi4:y, a consultant's report 
that assessed pro^ems in the public schools of/ the Disti;/ct 
and recommended ma/or reforms. A month later,, at a meeting 

/ / ' 

" held in the Brookings Institution^ White House staff e^^ (in- 
eluding Steph«i Pollak, Presidential advisor for Di;strict 
Affairs and/i^oUglas C^ter, advisor j^or HEW) were .joined by 
of ficial^;^/£ri>ro the U.S. Qureau of the Bi:|dgat^ -attd two D.C.' 

{ 



school board members* The decision was made to seek adraini-- 

stratiorr^upport for financing the Pas30w recommendations, 

at a cost <5f $25 million. . The Disti;ict*s school would be 

designa^ted an "educational laboratory," (interesting choide ' 

of terms) , underlining the technical approach to pr9blem- 

solving. President Lyndon Johnson took no action the"^ 

recommendation, perhaps being too busy with the re-orgartiza- 

tion of the D.C. government tg. allow a publicly-elected 

33 

school. board to be constituted. * * 
• ^ 

The scene shifted tb the U.S. Office of Education at 
President Johnson '*s request where Dr. Harold Rowe II chaired 
a task force that recommended the creation of" a "t^gdel edu- 
cational system" in Washingfon at a cost .of $10 million. The 
suggestions from the Brookings meeting were ^emecT too expen- 
sive and too cbntroversial^--^gain,. as earlier, these task 
force members conceived of their role as professional but-' 
side planners; local participation was to be small^ ^develop- 

ment of the new plan would be dpne by a "special council" 

' ^ " 34 " ' 

over a f jLve-year period. This group would be seleQted from 

among outstanding deans of education, college president, and 
fix^hool'^'^afdministrators. Another group* of external—though 
more practical — experts ten large city superintendents, were 
to act as .a "national ^advisory coundil." Once the District 
of Columbia school board approved the U.S. Office plan, its 
cqntrol would be slight- 

In the fall of 19 67, President Jdhnson presented a 
message on th*<$ * District; included was a request for $10 
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million for the "majo'T modfel school experiment," following ^ 
some of the Pas sow report recommendations. In particular, 
Johnson stated nine goals, several prograias, and one "new 
concept" for the new program. Goals included reviving" in- 
terest of citizens in schools, retraining teachers, bringing 
students the best in teaching methods and materials, revis- 
ing thte curoriculum, equipping graduates to find jobs-, seek- 
ing alliances between schools and employers, giving students 
a chance to learn at their own pace, and serving a section 
of the city where the needs were greatest. The proposed 
programs, for example, include pre-school and early childhood 
efforts, work opportunities for high school students, coun- • 
seling and hea'lth services, regular retraining ^or teachers, 
and cooperative efforts between schools and other agencies *in 
the* District. A new concept was described, a "community 
school" wherein families are involved in year-round education 
and recreation at the schools in -thei^E>^eighborhoods . Communi 

ty service agencies, the Distrci^'s school system, and the 

* • 

U.S. Commissioner of Education are tp develop the '^large- 
scale school experiment. ' 

On Inarch 13, 1968, Commissioner Howe urged District 
school officials to propose programs' to meet thfe President's, 
recommeijjdatir^ns. He explained that these proposals can be 
written with -help from consultants, that he wll take an "ad- 
visory 'role only and that ^h^ JVJx^ai education authoriries 
will take the leadership role." Why the 180-degree turn on 
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task of the outside experts is not totally iclear; D.C. 



school superintendent Manning turned to the Community' Council 

fei group representing 75 JLocal organizations) created to imple 

ment the Passow- Report, to select a demonstration site in 

* c ■ 

the District for federal funding ' ' 

So much for* outside experts and the control of the 

professional planners: from here on out, th^ decision pro- " 

cess and the im|>lementatf6n of change will be alternately 

controlled and ultimately shared by a variety of agents in 

federal, local, school, and community settings. Much can be 

said as to why Howe passed the decision-making to Manning 

arid why I^ianning turned to a community council — comprised of 

representatives from various D.C. groups*. Ih part it was the 

times. The late sixties was characterized by intense black* 

awareness reaching a crescendo with the assassination of \the 

Rev ♦ Martin i»uther King, Jr», the popularity of the'Autobio- 

37 

graphy of MalcoLti X , and the conf lugations in urban cen- 
ters. It is unlikely that a RENP-like project would have 

been ^implemented without some community support. This aware- 

♦ 

nes3 is present in Johnson-'s message on the District in 1968; 
and in Z-lanning^s choice of whom to appoint to the planning 
group (on the Passow Report) . • . 

Second, it was iinclear whether theJtJ.S. Office of • ^ 
Education^or the White House had "a program" in mind; John- 
son's grab-bag of nine goals, ^ive approache's, and the ''new 
cpnceptr of t^e community schooi* sounded much lilce a compila.- 
tion of every Cerent idea in educational reform rolled' into 
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ofie:"* pre-^chpol -tlirough adult education, better teachinc 
more marketable skills, coxranunity involvemenf if 
and self-tpaced learning. To u§e the parlancfi^f tife period, 
the program would have elements of J^^en educatf^," 

• ) •• ' ' • ' ' ' X 

"schoo]^without walls," "community, schools,'' and "carel 

en the U.S. Commissioner took up the effort, 
he did nothing to focus the Johnson statement but rather 
passed it, to the District of Colximbia. . * ^ ' 

* Third/ pezrhaps Howe was unwilling to impose a^^olution, 
despite the statements of the early planners that e^terjaal 
plannj^ng and monitoring groups v^ould be in charge. The" de- 
cade ot "Social engineering" was winding down in the face of 
rising. dbubt about the legitimacy of federal involvement an * 
local education* (Presid€^^^ Johnson was to announce hi's with- 
drawal from politics later- that year in 'the face of opposition 
on the Vietnam war.) And, in terms of building school dis- 
trict and local community commitment, the delegation of ^lart- 
riing activities to the DCPS makes sense. ' '* 

I^As we mentioned e'arlier, the problem of motivating 
established systems to change-^or at least to start plan- 
ning — is a crucial* one. How does a change agent build a* 

,sense of commitment to a nev;^idea, particularly if this new 

' , • ^ \ 

prograra'^i-s.-introduced by outside" agencies and is unfamiliar • • 

to the organization? in the' case of RENP, at least four in— 
centives. to invest^ in the innovation were in evidence:^ 
First/ Iprge sums of money were mentioned, $25 million ini- 
tially (.recall that D.'CV school b^ard members were present 



-at the Brookings gathering) and %hen $10 ipillion for the first 
year with more likely to follow* The jjewly elected D'.C. 
school T5o^rd could hardly overlook such a sum. Since plan- 
ning an 'innovation requires the time and effort of very few 
staff, the* return on investjhent high. Second, Howe's re- . 
quest th^t D.C > school leaders fashion the program and the 
U.S. Office would react gives ample opportunity for local 
choice-making • Haying a say in the Creation of an innovation, 
is a strong OTticfement to become involved. And since 'local 
leaders have at least some list-^f problems to be addressed, 
the op'portunity to act on their pre^Kx^es serves as some 
incentive. Third, there was every indi<|^ion that the new 
program would-be given financial support qtiij^ly . As we 

mentioned earlier, organizational members are ^Tf ten unwilling 

|t * 

to change behaviors because of the immediacy of t?^ir day- to- 

day interaction with the existing work environment. The push 
« 

from the White House, USOE, and now the superintendent is a 
clue to the priority of the program and an incentive to act • 

avorably. E^^en the most ■ resistant school member can sense 
the urgency of federal actions which take some precedence 
over regular routines. Fourth, Hov;e's shift in planning^ 



, activiti^^fr6m his federal agency to the local school system 
is an indicator of later control over the new' programs • In 
organizational latiguage, th^^ower to plan is seen as a first 
^ep^ toward ^jor control over the later Workings of the new 
program. PrcMiiised local control is a strong eaticement to 
invest for school systems jealous of their local perogatives-. 
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The Locals Take Over 



Type B planning involves the users in the^ planning of 
their program; in the case of early RBNP, these coilsumers were 
first the school members and ultima tely the pafents, and com- 

, . c • i 

munity participants. Undoubtedly, constituency plashing and ^ 
ado^>tj?on is less efficieni (lay people likely know iess about 
. how to brganize a change, plan^ a curriculum/ work through the 
procedures of local and federal bureaucracies,- establish their 

* 

•own priorities and leaders) ; but the experience of doing an 
expe'ramental program becomes an important first step in lielp- 
ing communities take an active Interest in controlling their 
lives . \ 

■i 

That is .not to say that DqPS abdicated control' or re- 
sponsibility for the new program; not at all. But a consider- 
*able amount of input was afforded. the locals J^hrough th« f<ian- 
ning councils, workshops, and voters allowed them, as we shall 
explain. Furthermore, the role of I the federal agencies — USOE, 



Congress, the White IJouse — was not 



a passive one* In parti- 



cular, in April 1968, the head of qSOE's compensatory edupa- 

' ' 1 

tion ' section^ John Hughes,, wrgefl in a memoran<3\3m to Com- 
♦ 

missioner Howe t^at the 'oJS. Office should' be more active in 
'developing the new plan for the District. (Ag^ncias cannot 
relinquish control so easily.) ' Hughes, evidently with the 



consent of Howey hired Mario Fantini, a consultant experi- 
enced in community control experiments, to write a proposal 
"in clear t^rms" so that the<9.C. school board would lindet- 
stand and approve, while at the saiq^^ime pr6vi4ing a pro- 
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fessiqnal liaison with the planning efforts in the school sys- 




tem. Further, Hugl^ asked Howe to "continue holding his 
/p^Cl Superintendent Manning ''s7 hai^ during the coming week V 
to be sure that all the proper moves are made." 

Be'sides thi^ agejicy control that Howe and Hug^fes pur- 
sued, the C^ngre^s^ through its?. appropriations process lat^r 
played an enormous role insetting the fiscal boundaries 
around^the new inno^^tion. Trfe $25 million first batted 
'around was slimmed to $10 million 'and was eventually 
$1 millic7Tf*by Congres^, as part, we gather, of a genei 
austerity' mcSVe that many. tTohnson :programs faced as th^ cost 
of the Vietnam war rose in the late sixties. 

/'Thus', the planning of RENP is not clearly Type B 
(under constituency control) rtpr a$ earlier Typ.e A T<^one by 
experts');, it is instead a rathe^r ill-defined overlapping 
approach which began on 24arch J.3, 1968, when Howe passed 
the planning process to Manning and continued — on a take-and- 
give basis — throughout the next nine years?. It was not sim- 
ply that the *^deral and -local -agents we^e to share the task 
of planning and implementing the new program ;^;it was /father i 
as we shall analyze^ «the unclear roles, that each wpuld assume. 

On April 4, the' assassination of Revv Martin Luther 

S 

King, Jr., produced largS-scale ciVil disorder in the Dis- 
trict and provided •'a strong impetus to bring qomnunity groups 
into the planning. Since the Coramuri^ty Council represented 
75 orgaftieation^ in the District, and was already in exist- 
ence, it was brought together to take the first' step: .the 
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selection of a demqn^tration site* Included also were school ^ 
leaders, the Mayor's office^ Federal City College^ An ad hoc 
group of th€? Council suggested the Douglass Jxinior High School 
area In Anacostia, a Section of the city whicJx had evidently 
been neglected and faced overcrowding because of rapid growth 
in numbers of school children in the late sixties {due in part 
to the resaoval of poor families from the Capitol Hill area- 
when urb-an renewal began there) The D.C/ board of education 

approved the site, appointed Dr. Normsri Nickeris, Director of 
Model School Division and Executive*^ Assistant Superintendent, 
as the Project Director-, and hired Drr Fantini.^^s chief con- 
sultant* Meetings were held in June with D*C* teachers, ^prin- 
cipals, and unions as a prologue to a "Community Information 
Conference" on June 15, 1968, a direct effort to engage people 
from the Anacostia community serviced by Ballou High School, 
Douglass Junior High^, and Moterrr"Si^chols , Birney, and Stan- 
ton elementary schools Advertised on radio, the press, 
through handbills, and announcements in churches and communi- 
ty organizatiorjjs brought several hundred people to the Beth- ^' 
lehem Baptist Church, rev* Mr. Coates/ pastor, f 

J^t the meeting, 'a committee of ten participants was 
selected as community representatives to form an Ad Hoc -Com- 
mun^ity Planning Council^ later the number was increased to 

thirty-five* The Planning Council made plans for a month-long 

\ " 

workshop which was financed by fun^ds (not from Congress, since 

.* 

the bill for early RENP was yet toLpass/ but) from Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, Title 111, dollars already awarded 
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to the District scliCfols*, Some 280 parents, tfeacher^, stu- 
dents*^ and community att^ded; ea<^ was paid a ^15 daily 
stipend, and the General Learning Corporation "catered"- 
the workshop (cost: $25,000) . 

'The actual planning of the Anacostia project took 
place in task forces, comprised ^of workshop participants who 
studied a broad range of educational services, roughly paral-- 



leling President/johnson *s 'list of goals: pre-school, youtij., 
J ^ 

and adult programs, community schools, techniques to improve 

pupil- teacher relations, and" so forth. Although there was< 

some name calling and conflict among groups (the "parents . 

wanted .principals to make teachers to teach children better, 

f or , example) , reports indicated that the sessions were seri- 

41 

ous, hardworkirig, and proBuctive, By August 19 68, the re- 

c'onjmendations of the July workshops were submitted to a com- 

mittee representing all workshops, reviewed, and approved by 

the_Ad Hoc Community Planning Council* As expected, the 

proposal Its ted a large number* of problems (in a section 

called •'What We Have"), twenty-eight solutions (in "What We 

Need") including, at the top of the list, community partici'^ 

pation in areas of governance, currfculum, and recreatio^. 

Other suggestions were made including improved inservice 

education for staff. With the help of General Learning Cor- 

♦ 

poration, the workshops produced this document with a price 
tag of $15 million • The D^C. school board approved the 
Anacostia Community School Project, as it was called, and 
forwarded it to the U.S»^ Office of Education. The date^was 
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September 18, 196B, and the formal planning phase was ov^er. 
It seemed that community and educational constituents, with 
help from consultants and when organized into- working groups, 
were able ^to produce' a document. It probably *co^t: more -to 
involve yirtu^ally everyc&e concerned, both in effort and 
money. But the voice of the community was clear: it wanted 
control. ^ ' \/ 

Maneuverings in the Federal Government 

While the U.S. Office was requesting a proposal from 
the District schools — and was to receive one costing a husky 
$15 million, the Congress had' other ideas. During the Juiy 
workshops, for example, the Senate ignored- the House vote of 
on^ million dollars f or' Anacostia and recommended no funding 
whatever. Pressure was exerted on the Senate from t^e com- 
munity which held rallies, made noise, and sent delegations 
to meet with Senators. The White House lobbyists reminded, 
the Senators of Johnson's promise; and Senator Robert Byrd, 
after making a strong speech in favor of the proposed pro- 
ject, is credited with restoring the funds at a level of $5 
million. A Hous^-Senate Conference was held where the differ-^ 
ences between the $1 million voted by the House and the Sen- 
ate's $5 million was resolved. On Oc^|)er 10, President^ 
Johnson signed the Appropriations Bill for the District of 
Columbia (P.L. 94-73) whicl^ included $1 million for the Ana- 
costia Community School Project. Some of the initial re- 
sentment in- the Senate, evidently occurred b,6cause Johnson 
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had attempted to bypass Congress earlier, goi'fig through the 
United Planning Organization, a local conduit for federal 
dollars from the Office of . Economic Opportunity to the Dis- . 
trict; now^ however, ii appeared that the' Congressional Ap- 
propria tions process had control, a fact of much significance 
over the next nine years. For ACSP/RENP would have regular- 
ly to return ^to the Congress for funding, the access in part 
controlled by the U.S- Office of Education, and later, the 
National Institute of Education, / as they prepared budgets 
and programs. , 

The relationship between RENP, Congress, and the Nil 
is treated in depth in other cljapters. For our purposes in^ 
this chapter, however. Congressional-local interaction i^s 
important in two ways: First, ^ the pattern of behavior, with 
Congress reducing and often eliminating funds for Anacostia, 
the community lay leadership, in concert with school admini- 
strators and teachers, lobbying directly with Congress and 
indirectly through the Office of Health, Education and Wel- 
farfe, is prototypical of actions taken over and over again, 
as the project — in varying stages — fought to surviv?. Second, 
we see in these activities the first example (one of many) 
of Type C approaches to change. That is,, both the profess- 
ionals in planning and implementation in the District and the 
community participants set aside differences, formed a coali- 
tion, and moved *to pressure the funding sources to keep the 
Anacpstia project a-live. Neither |the ** experts'* nor the 

*'people" exercised sole control; both needed each othet / a form 

^ • • • " 
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qf mutual adaptability (in slightly different 'form) that 
McLaughlin found central in her research on the implementa- 
tion of change in other settings* The underlying values 
that explain Type C actrons here are neitheif strictly pro— 
I fessional nor solely participative^ Tl^ey seem rather to be 
strategic, overtly political, puljlic, and direct, sharing 
the wile of the savvy planner with the style of the communiiy 
pressure group. Rarely have professional educators jdirectly* 
marched on the Federal government, a technique hardly recom- 



mended in courses on social s^ryice planning • And rarely have 
larg4 communities of poor and black people organized them- 



selves so rapidly (the summer workshops with pa^ were a great 
encouragement) and moved so adroitly in favor of their pro- 
gram • * -V 



Summary 

During the planning phase of the change process, the 
major objectives include (1) delimiting who should do the 
planning, C2) deciding on wjK5^hould approve the plan, (3J 
focusing the plan to addijess problems, (4) locating the re- 
sources' to carry out the! plan, and, overall (5) setting the 
rules of the game for/ later progrcim implementation. Case 
data sbow that these ends were only partially met during 
this phase and would be an impediment . to rapid and thorough 
implementation in the next- Some of the reasons are as 
follows: . , , ' 
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Federa! 



ral agency experts and decis ion-makers were am- 



' 1 
bivalent about the appropriate role for local constituencies. 

T"^ ' z r^~: 

At first/ the White House, univer^ty and USOE planners want- 
ed unfettered control; later they brought in the leaders i^n 
the D^C. schools and the community* Yet they still hoped 
.to retain control, a desire wh'ich "is understandable given" 
their^ position in the government operation and their know-p- 
ledge of how the VThite House and dbngress functioned in fund- 

4 

ing local programs. The fu-ndamentaT issues of wHp 'should 
plan and who should make major policy decisions — important, 
decisions during the planning/adoption phase — had not be^n 

r 

made. .Over the next nine years, between 1968 and 1977^' RENP 
would witness conflict over these g\^estions. It was just?^ 
these problems that led to Type C approaches to change in the 
school system, as RENP^and DCPS attempted to define their 
roles in th^ implementation and -institutionalization o!f the 
new program, - ' ' 

2. -''Broad goals led to vague , programs > Typically, 
s 

large-scale planning efforts begin with sweeping goal st^te- 

^ f 

ments, b^th as% a means of attracting attention of potentially 
interested parties and as a way of building l^rge coalitions,^ 
i.e,, leaders often avoid being too precise in their pur- 
poses for f ear losing allies. J>resident Johnson* 
shopping list ap5>roach, reflected in the proliferation of 
workshops, resolutions, and plans, led to high expectations 
-and an extremely expensive and. complex set oi ^eque^ts. 
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The problemlof nG^nspecif icity a^d later'"coinplexity cause 

4 

major problems when these "plan^ became attempts at "^pro- 
grams*" 



3, Programs were planned before -^ fiind^ were available ^ 
The carrot and stick (promises of anywhere from $25 to $10 
million for program) were extended early as an attention- 
getting device and as a way to Encourage initial investment* 
Unfortunately, the agencies doing the'enticing (i.e*, the 
White House and U.S. Office of Education) w^re-not the ones 
allocating the funds. And. funds were not in hand prior to 
the smran^r workshops and proposal writing. Hence, the con- 
stituent planners were allowed, if not encouraged, by 
General Learning Corporation to "blue sR^ in. their task 
'forces and come up with recommendations which later could 
not bfe met* This pattern of * stimulating Expectations and 

'costs and then having to^ cut back continued into the imple- 
mentation period, making it difficult to sustain programs ^nd 
hold on to staff. 

4 . Funds were allocated for only a, roughly defined 

"A 

"program" in Anacostia . , While reason three above — that plans 
were laid before dollars were available — occurred in this case 
so* too did Congress give a ?1 million carte blanche to the 
District schools to set up a program in Anacostia. Over the 
next eight. years, in fact, there was little agreement on ex- 
actly what "the project" entailed. Thif. "tjondition led to the 
difficulty of implementing a program which had only sketchlly 
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b^en drawn ajid around which great conflict would arise* 

The 'planning phase had superficially been completed, 

leaving the next .phase highly , vulnerable to misinterpretation 

and confusion. And basic^rule setting had been only partially 

accomplished, though a basic pian had been*^set and fuijded. 



PHASE 2 ' • ^ . • J , ' 

\ 

Implementing the Anacostia Program 

Fullan and Pomfret, in their extensive review of re- 

search on the implementation of educational programs, explain 

that "implementation refers to the actual use 'of an innervation 

44 

or what an innovation' consists of in practice,** differenti- 

ating it from adoption which they 'see as the intent or the , 

decision to implement- Pressman and Wildavsky in their book 

%X9iV lementation provide a more comprehensive definition. They 

explain that "a verb like 'implement' must have an object 

like "policy." Policy in turn ref)^rs to both an intent , to 

change something ^nd the "actual behaAuor" that accompanies 

the desire • Further, they say, there must be a pre- and 

45 

post-Implementation perspective. For if the program, or 
whatever, is already beiag carried out, thea implementation 
is unnecessary. 

For example, if Anacostia ^parents already had consider- 
able control over their schools, th.en what is there to change? 



Also, if nothing is happening (in Anacostia, for example) , 
then what is there to study? a thought in some plgnner^'or^ 
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Anacostia resident's, mi-nd? Thus, to summarize Pressman and 
Wildavsky*s thesis, implemerttation is a set of purposeful 
behaviors that indicate a changed organizational routine over 
a specified period -of time . " It is purposeful in the sense that 
someone attempted to do it,« though the outcome may be only in 
part anticipated ♦ Impremeiftation^has a behavioral component; 
one can see it or at least evidence of its being present- : 
(proxies will do, as wheij residents of Southern California ' 
conserve water without being aware they are doing soj It is 
organizational in nature, though not always. And it occurs 
over a time span, for as Pressman and Wiidavsky explain, im~' 
plementation involves a pre- and post-perspective, from before 



a change to af terwaids--;"'" ^ 

; ^\ ' . 

In the case of the Anacostia community project, imple- 
/""^ ^' * 

mentation involved changes in school governance , as-.the com- 
munity voted for a local school board which was granted con- 
siderable^ power over the iiiring of the administrators (withinj 
RENP itself and in Region I generally) in 4^ar€ervice education , 
as full-time teacher trainers' instructed classroom^ teachers 
in new techniques, whether these new approaches to tea'ching /, 
of reading and mathematics were effective or not; and in 
paraprof essional activities as Anacostia laypeople were hired 
as full-time classroom aides and coiisnunity-school liaisons- 

&f course, these three .components were not implemented 
easily or quickly; this section details the history of imple- 
mentation^between 1968 ^hen the funds were allocated and 1977 
when all three pArts wer0 in place. We characterize the pro- 
cess of accomplishing these goals ajid the problems encountered 



therewith. Why did it take so long? Eight yea^s is a long 
time in the history of an organization. ^Hovi'was the-pro'granic' 
'ai?le to maintain Federal financial support and school system 
interest despite the obvious slowness of . implementation? 
And what were the positive o^itcoities of the e>;tended implemen- 
tation time that prepared the way for institutionalization-^ 
the permanent absorption of parts of the prt^ject into the * * 



regular life of the District's schools in the Anacostia area? 
The Characteristics of H£NP Implementation 

-4 

t 

— i 

While the earlier stage, planning/adoption, required " 
only minimal organizational structure (workshops, a few meet- 
ings, no permanent roles or commi^ents) over a relatively 

y 

short period (a few months during the s'Ommfer and fall of 1968) 

• . 

implementation called upon the school system to change its 
mission, functior^s^ and roles for perhaps a school year or 
more f^hen the Federal funds diminish, of course^ the program 
may 3fe dismantled: implementation tioes not necessarily mean 
sepurity) . Henc%, implementation behaviors are often undis- 
"tinguighable from other organizational activities: such as 
s-taf ^.^being hired, curricular -'materials being dev^eloped, 
teachers being retrai'ned, and school jpolicy being made, for 
example. 

But the implementation phase of the Anacostia innova- 
tion was delayed by 'numerous problems. They fall roughly ' 
Into three categories, as foll^ows: • ^ 
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!• The Nature of the Innovation : Had the intendfed pro- 

» 

gram been a simple, clear, and easily' recognized effort^ it 

might have^ been carried out with greater dispatch* But since- 
•* ' ■ . * ► 

it was vague^ and complex, it was not'quickly implemented. 

"First, the innovation was ac*ually many innovations, combined 

un^er, a single rubric. Some 28 recommendations grew from the 

task forces of the summer planning workshops , 'each having a 

constituency,^ and e^||^ving some legitimate basis for imple-- 

mentatS.on. .The time necessary' to winnow 'the number down by 

1976 to four major: components (inservice education, class- 



room aide^, communi1jg^^|^izers , and the^cdmmunity gov.ernii^ 
board) Was ^certainly a' factor in dtelaying full operations of 
the A^SP/RENP. SeconJ^ each component required a somewhat 



different set of actors, skills^ ^an^ approaches ♦ The ^heer 

number and com^plexity of the details involved made implemen- 

46 

tation greatly complicated. Third, each component was 

started up separately, requiring repeated^ time and energy, 

It was as though th^ leaders had to start over, doiii^^not one 

innovation but many. Trial and error characterized much of 

this effort. And fourth, thes^ components each encountered ^ 

some resistance; the greater the number and location qf . 

these innovations, ^ the greater the opportunity to ypset ^some 
\ ' * ' >■ ^ 

group of actors in the school system, the community, the 

union,, and the innovation staff as well. 

2. fhe Cqll^lexity of the Approval Process ; A9ceptance * 
by the ^chdol .'system and 'USOE in the 'fall of l968 did hot mean 

55' ^ ^ \ 
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clear sailing. Each program component had a long journey 
* to final approval: by a planning task force, the Ad Hoc 
t Planning Couhcil, the DCPS, the Inter-Agency Group in the 




* M.Sm Office of Education, a mechanism established to gather 

i Federal. funds, for the project and the project staff at USOE. 

'Each decision-point was a potential source of delay, as 

revisions of proposals were sometimes requested. Also, the 

^^'^^^ appropriation of* Federal funds presented a problem. Dollars 

for the Anacostia project w^re short, requiring' Federal 

bureaucrats to scrambl^-^-stround in search of other -uncommitted 

fun<is to' bolster the sagging budget of ACSP/RENP. Since Fed- 

eral funding was done yearly, the repetition of review, in- 

creases and decreases in amounts, and the Federal expectation 

•of -result's in a few short Sionths-only added to the frustra- 

tion of starting program components r With each review and^ 

funding cycl^, the role of the^ Federal agencies, particularly 

, the National Institute of Education after 1971, grew. When _ 

* Congress put pressure^ on ,NIE to implement and maihtain certain 

aspects. of RENP, the HIE s,taff in turn made dejtgnds -for .re- 

#blts on RENP staff — if fuiids were to be fprthcomiWq. The 

, negotiations process, going on for about five years, was a 

slow and tedious one. j " ' * . 

% 

3. ^The Flu-idity of the' Organizational Environmen1:s ; 
Over an eight-'year period, the *Anaco;5tia project "as an emer- 
ging organization tinderw^nt numerous changes in ^ leadership 
and structure. This situation undoubtedly, prevented the kind 
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of constancy of purpose and direction from developing. 'For 

example,^ only two project directors, V?illiain'S. Rice and Dan 

\ 

Jackson, remained in the post for more thah a year, the 
shortest duration being six weeks, in fact. Other role9 
also ^changed,- not only in enciirabents but also in function. 
Even the number and location of school sites wasNshif ting 
as the years went by.* The Feder^L agencies which funded the 
innovation, likewise, were not cqnsljant. Th^ big change 4 
occurred when t^ Anacostia proje^Jwas switched, along with 
some other "experimental" programs, to the new research agency 
in DHEW/ the national Institute of Education (NIE) from the 
U.S. office of Education (the details of NIE ijurpose and 
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function are discussed in another %chapter) k whether old OE 
or new NIE would have handled the project any differently 
over time cannot be determined. It is obvious that the new-r 
ness of NIE, its rather tenuous relationship^ vith Congress, 
and hence its vulnerability to pressure fcrora both X^ongress- 
men and RENP-related petitioners* were factors in how it 
dealt with the project, a topic to be discussed below. Of 
course, the District of Columbia Public Schools underwent 
great changes b^tween^l968 and 1977; faost lie outside the 
purview of this study. Occa^sionally in t}ie analysis, merition 
will be made of some change in the school system (such as the 
division of the school district into 'area^, the legitimation 
of community involvement, and th§ turnover of superiatendents) , 
where necessary. ^ 
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Despite these three problems — the complexity of the * 
tihnovai:ions, the complexity of the approval process^ and 
Ithe fludity of the organizational settings — RENP was imple- 
dented over time. 'In* effect,^ the- quagmire 'of early planning* 
was ^tidied up, -programs were designed^ approved, fixnded, and 
put into action. RENP as an organization did stabilize, as 
^id its relations with the District school system and the 
National Institute. That is to say, the three abovementioned 
difficulties were not insurmountable; though had not the fund- 
ing remained for eight rather lean .years, giving ample chance ^ 
* J 

for failure and recovery, the project w6uld have collapsed. 
It was, in fact, the pressure for 33eadlines and accomplish- 
ment, a kind of organizational "behavior modification," that 
in part forced sone components to be implemented; others like 
the commun^ity board had some broad-based support — and such 
ample time to grow and develop — th&t NIE played less of a 
role in bolstering that effort. ^ 

The following sections provide the case materials on 

i ' 

RENP im^ementation. The information and analysis are divided 
into rougJ?Wtime frames including the. early activity and stag- 
nation, the middle period when NIE became invoived arid the 
program was essentially re-planned, re-approved, and re-imple- 
minted; and the final period during which the Phase 1 and 
Phase 2 isd to fiall implementation of the components naw 
associated with KENP. At the conclusion of this - seglrnent, an 
analysis of ^the impact of extended implementation will be pre- 
sented, as a prefacjs to tbe'discuss'ion of institutionalization. 



FuH Steam Ahead 

Action began immediately to implement the new project. 
Priority interestingly , was given to those T>rogr am compon- 
ents' w|iich most related to community involvement ^ in particu- 
lar, the training and placement of Comfnunity' Reading Aides, 
or CRA'sj the CoramuniR^ Participation po3>tion led over time ^ 
to workshops, elections, and the creation <&f the Anacostia 
Community School Boar4i and the project hired community or- 
ganizers effort, again using laypeople hired^from the area. 
It is no great mystery as to why these efforts were extended 
first. The representatives of the cpnsnunity had been giveh 
significant responsibility during the Type B planning phase 
(selected, plat:ed on *ta^k forces, on decision-making bodies 
liKe the Ad Hoc Community Planning Council, and told that 
their views were important) . Jobs in the poor, overcrowded, 
black community were scared, especially positions in white 
collar jobs, like assisting in classrooms. Thus, the pressure 
to convert Federal funds into l^caf^^bs had mounted* Further, 
the ideology of the period, thevVera of Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
and other community control experiments, gave creden'ce to the 
demands for implementation of community-related ^omponents# 
And as could be' predicted, the first roadblock'^ was the resis- 
tance of regular classroom teachers in 'Vecaiving elementary 
schools to the unannouncJ^N^rrival of tiincef tif ied community ^ 
people, as we shall see. 

. -In October 1968, a million dollars was appropriated 
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for the *nacostia project. Since funding was lower than was 
requested, the project proposal ,was sent to ^11 members of 
the Inter-Agency Group with covering letters from the U.S. 
Office requesting that other HEW agencies offer support and 
funding. In November , the Reading Task Force prepared the 
Reading Proposal with the help of General Learning Corpora- 
tion. It was presented to the Ad Hoc.^p.anning Commjfcee in 
Decembel: and w^s immeidately approved; by January, 19 69, 
the proposal was subinitred to the U.S. Office, reviewed, and 
approved with the following three contingencies: a Reading 
Project Ddrecto^ be appointed; the substantive • reading ap- 
proaches be strengthened; and an evaluation component be 
added. The^ R^^ding Task Fqrce agreed^ and recruitment of Com- 
munity Reading Specialists (CRA) b^gan: on January Id, 97 
community lay-persons ^were selected for the first cycle of 
training. Funds to support the -effort totalled $726,000, 
of whiQh $4D;000 was to -administer the overall project. In 
February, a final grouD ofr 90 CRA's completed a fifteen-da^f 
' training period and were sworn in under Federal civil service 
regulations on February 20. Edward J. Edward, Jr., Prin- 
cipal of. Turner Elementary Scliools, served as Acting Direc- 
tor of the Reading Programf pending the selection of a per- 
manent director. • ' • 

All seemed well, as these newly trained staff pre- 
pared to enter, the schools and the Anacostia project moved 
.int:6 its office facilities. On Fejbruary. 24 , when the £irst 
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group of Community Reading Assistants reported for work, local 
clas^robra teachers were confused and raised questions about 
what the function of these paraprof essional was to be* (These 
functions had not been spelled out in the proposals and^OE.) 
Who wbul'd' s'upervise thes'e a5"sistants? -What would they do? 
Why weren*t the school teachers notified? A meeting was held 
on February 27 at the insistence of teachers; a group of 
teachers who apparently felt left out indicated their discon- 
tentment ^y walking .out of the meeting. Others' remained, air- 
ing their grievances against the way the program«was being 
^handled* Still others, it seems, supported the goals of the. 
project and praised it. The Ad Hoc (Community Planning Couk— 
cil, when it.^ard of the problems in.t^e' schools , planned ^ 
meetings in each school to iron out difficulties; the Council 
was helped in this effort by V^illiam Rice, Director of Special 
Programs for the District schools, who met privately with 
persons involved to help soothe the introduction of CRA's, 
and by William Simons, President, Washington Teachers* Union, 
who also helped by reassuring teachers • 

Several months later ,\ on May 26, teachers again ^emon- 
strated their discontentment with the community people in the 

V • 

school by walking out of a TTA meeting; the incident was 

triggered by a request by Rev. James Coates, chairperson of / 

the Community Planning Council and President of the D.C. Board 

^ of Education, that only parents be allowed to sp^ak in the ^ 

meeting. Two days later, DCPS Superintendent Manning hand- 

« , • • • 

carried 31 warning/reprimand letters and personal ly and 
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publicly delivered them to the offending teachers at Birney 
Elementary School for their alleged misconduct at the PTA 
gathering. Teachers reacted by filing complaints with the 
Teachers' Union that they were not afforded due process be-^ 
fore written reprimands were issued (such letters became a 
permanent part of the teachers' personnel files), 'The cause 
of the walkout, evidently, centered ground a, number of com- 
plaints/ including a lack of information about the Anacostia 
Projeet, dissatisfaction with the way the Community Reading 
Aides were, introduced into the schools and the eUDsence of 
teacher involvement in the decision, and the allegation that- 
the Rev. lAx. Coates was in a conflict of interest situation* 
'as head of the Anacostia community board and president of the 
city-wide school board. Superintendent Manning, during the 
grievance review procesrs, stated that the letters were in 
fact a "warning" and would not go into the files of teachers! 
Some teacher appealed to the Board of Education and one other 
transferred to another region of the city toVork. 

In the flurry of initial energy to get the Anacostia 
program underlay, a number of weaknesses appeared. First, 
the environment had not been pra^red; host teachers in the 
schools were informed after the community sides had been in- 
1:roduaed into the buildings. Second,^ there was no real ad- 
ministrative mechanism for supervising the teachers, sin^ 
^the leadership of the total, project was only getting started. 
This raided questions as to the accountability and direction 
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of the program. Third, £he purpose of the aides had not yet 
become apparent. Were they simply another pair of hands in 
the classroom? -Oj^ did they have a' special job? LaterT^ of 
course^ when the regular- classroom teachers were provided 
with inservice programs, the aides were invaluable in re- 
lieving the classroom staff to attend workshops in the Ce^er 
and LcJ^s * Until the inservice component got under^/ay some 
five years later, however, the Community Reading Aides of. ten 
lacked a particular role, though many worked well dxiring this 
period with the teachers-/ according to interviews* 

^ second component of the AnacosJtia experiment, also 
involving community participation, was the Community School 
BoarS. The effort had begun fn 196^8 when Superintendent " 
Manning turned to coi!*iunity ^representatives to fashion a 
'proposal for submission to the^U.S. Office, The community 
involvement functioned continued, in various forms, to the 
point where elections were decisive in seating laypeople of ' 
the "Anacosfcia Community School Board (it 'to^ several elec- 
tions to^obtain sufficient votes to fill. the slots available). 

In November, 1968, after the Project was approved and 
funded, the Ad Jioc Community Planning Council {ACPC) repre- 
sented the interests of the community, however onfe might* de- 
fine those "interests*" It approved tKe Reading Proposal; 
Jthe Community Education Component, whic^ contained programs 
to involve and teach' members of the Anacostia area about -their 
schools and other social service; and othejf components such 
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as the Early Childhood Pr^ram, adult education prograitr; and 
Street Academy. In CTune 1969 , the Project received a'^rant 
of $273^933 which incljuded money for the Community Partici- 
pation Proposal, providing in part for the election of a 
local school board by December 1, 1969. At Howard UnivS^ 
sity, in preparation for elections, a conference wa3; held 
oh "community schools." Prior to the elections^ the Wesi:ing- 
hou6e Learning Corporat^ien (a competitor of General Learning 
Corporation) , was hired tcf run the school board election; 
thirty "campaign consultants" from Howard University and 100 
high school students registered local residents for the vote 
and help supervise^|the elections. But the voting was disap- 
pointing, with only 437 out of 6^005 r,egistered people voting, 
filling only 9 0 seats out of the 241 on neighborhood (Local 
School Boards) and communrity-wide Anacostia Community School 
Board. Another election was planned for December; the low ^ 
turnout can be explained by the historical disinf ranchisement 
and ingrown apathy and was not .unique tp the District of 
Columbia. On February 28, 1970, the Anacostia Community 
School Board held its first meeting; Westinghouse Learning 
help,' supervising and giving advice; Emmett Brown is elected , 
Chairperson. Local boards at several elemeptary schools par- 
ticipate. in making decisions on buil'ding chang3&^ lunch peA- 

ods, and so forth, though it appeared.^-that many such local 

' • - 

boards remained inactive during the period of 19 69-19 ?5. 
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The Wheels "Stop Turning . \ / 
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Following this burst at energy which /led to th^ train- 
ing of CRA's, the elec^on of school board members, and vari- 
ous otljer short-term prografas (e.g., the four-week Black * - 
Studies Planing Workshop and the Surfer Day Camp for Read- 
ing involving 600 <:hildren) , the project entered' a five-year 
period of scxne ' confusion and dysfunction. It is difficult 
to attribute tiie malaise to any particular cause; rather a ' 
whole set o'f. conditions contribute to the loss of momentum. 

1* .The Nixon administration seemed less sympathetic. » 

# 

Caspar Weinberger, for example, as Director of the Bureau of 

the Budget, requested that \he U ,S \J)ffice of Education to 

* 

review the project, since the funding had reached a requested 
amount of $S million - 

2. Close scrutiny shewed serious weaknesses^ in the 
Project dyring 1971, HEW Audit Agency found that DCPS' had 
mismanaged $3^8;7?7 of Project funds; the design and opera- 
tion 'of the*Rfoject were in doubt, according to an interpre- 
tation of an* outside evaluation; and .-pfo ject supeirvision was 
found wanting*. ' • 

3. In October, 1971, B^nswanger' recommended that the 
Project be ph^sed^ out^ initiating an extended period of ^ 
negotiations, pressure on USOE "f rom community and Congiress- - 
lonal friends of the project, pnd short-term financial ex- 
tensions. This "planning under the gun" (45 days to produce 

f ♦ - 
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an accQfotable new proposal or else I) increased the difficulty 
of stabilizing the project. 

4. Energy was diverted from the opeVation of the Pro- 
ject to lobbying for its survival. Demonstrations/ letters, 
Memo3fandum -of* Law, and statements by outside groups like 

the D.C. Citizens and others accused the Binswanger decision Z 
of being precipitous, arbitrary, ^nd lacking in understand- 
ing. Hence, general' agitation replaced attempts to furthe^ . 
implement the project. 

5. Further evaluations were made, concluding in Octjo- 
ber 1972 "that the An^i^stia Community. School Project was so 
underfunded and understaffed at the central and component 
administratio.n levels that adequate project management Was 
impossible.'^ A vicious cycle was established: Fedej:al 
agencies found 'the project inadequate, threatened to with- 
draw funds, making improvements difficult, which in turn 
were evaluated and found wanting. 

The confusion extended to all agents involved with the 
Anacostia project. At the Federal level, following the Nixon 
election, the project had no Federal project .of f ieei; ^^or office 
"Thus, the project operated without gtridalice^ .without the bene- 
fit of external direction, and without a Federal data-gather-^ 
ing center. Binswanger *s interest was experimental schools, 
not Anacostia; but he inherited the project and was seen as' 
unsympathetic* He kept the project on a -string, handing out 
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30 days of funds at a time; The project directors came and 

went, as showi in Tctble 2, Thete was an attempt to bring 

in an outsider^ Calvin Lockridge, but he did not survive! In 

August 1972, 75 Community Reading Assistants and 12 Community 

Organizers were released since Federal funds were inadequate 
# 

to pay them. And the ,U.S. Oj^ice gave up thB project; the 
newly created National Institute of Education, the educa- 
tional research branch of DH^W, was given the Anacostia pro- 
ject, 'along w^th several other experimental programs. 

ncM did the Project survive this period? What can 
we leairn about the politics of urban change from this period 
in ACSP history. First, the supporters of the project *^ went 
public , " lobbying Sirectly for the continuation of the program 
While this tactic is not always successful, particularly when 
the funding agency is many miles away,' in the case of htSP/ - 
RENP, direct appeals to government departments and senators 
on the Appropriations Committee proved effective in the long 
run. The insecure position of NIE, vis-a-vis Congress, and 
the closfe" relationship that developed between certain key- . 
senators (like Warren G. M'agnuson, Chairman of Appropriations 
Subcommittee), and the D.C. project, .provided a point of 
leverage for continuation. NIE was expected by. Cofigress to 
help the program, even if it meant acting in opposition to 
the expectations of the Nixon administration. * 

.For ^example, when Binswanger .recommended cancellation 
of -the project {October 1971) and u;s . ' Commissioner of 
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TABLE 2 



Project Directors by Term, Months on the Job, . 
f-s ' 2 •• 

and Background, April 1968 - Fall 19 77 









DIRECTORS 


TERM ON THE JOB 


DESCRIPTION OP STATUS 
AND BACKGROUND 



1. Korsan Nickens 



2. Wiirian Rice 



April 1968~April 1969 
(12 Donths in job) 



April 1969-Sept. 1972 
(41 isonths) 



' Part-tiiae director; also associ- 
ate superintendent of DCPS—^ 
hired within system ■ 

' Full-tir^e; former Director of 
j Special Project of IXaPSr- 
hired inside. systea 



3. Julian West 



Sept- 1972-March 1973 
(7 Donths) 



I 



Fuli-tioe; foriDer assistant to 
Supt. in DCPS Special Projects 
Office; acting director and 
insider - * 



I 



4, R. Calvin 

Lockridge 

5. Peter A- Lewis 



6. Valerie Green 



March 1973-Aug. 1973 
r (6 Ejonths) 



Aug. 1973-June 1974 
(10 sonchs) 



June 1974-July 1975 
(13 laonths) 



Full-tise; foriDer civ-il rights 
leader in Chicago; hired froxa 
outside 

^ Full-tinie but acting; former 

con^nity relatiojis person for 
: RENP; insider 

^ 

Full-time; Assistant principal of 
♦ DCPS junior high school; in- 
sider 



^7. Evelyn Taylor 



8. Larry^Riddick 



9. Dan Jackson 



July 1975-Oct. 1975 
'(3 cK^nths) 



J Oct. 1975-Kov. 1973 
(l^i Doot^s) 



January 1976-present, 
Fall 1977 



J Full- tine but'Tt^fing; former head 

of InstTuctionais^oaponent for 
i R5l^ insider 

Full-tine but acting; head of 
Simnuative .evaluation for RENP;^ 
new to DCPS; outsider . 

Full-tiis$; former busiijess man; 
o.utsider to s^stea and to publi 
schools. 
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Education Si^lney Marland accepted the request, a coalition 

formed/ including project staff and community groups. These 

- * * ' * 

protesters hel^ public meetings, pr*ess conferences, petitions, 
• \ . - ♦ 

and- .circulated leaf Ifet^^c-^One leaflet read: "Our children will 
be deprived of -their oppbrtiiiiity for a good education*. OVer - 

200 people will be added to 'the^-cyiempioyTnent rolls. DolJ^ars 

• " ^ 48 ' 

will be drained from the Anaco^tia Community." Other agen-^* 

cies ^ndvorganization^s wera pressed for* support -such as Federal 



City College and ^the Urban League; thfe D*C.» .feKard of Education 
and Superinteudent Hugh Scott ^ explained that ij^ey "join in 
unanimous indignat^n at the ab^pt termination of 4^e Ana- 
costia CoMiunity School Project *r . .it is an insult to the 
right of self-determination for the* black^ citizens of the 
District "of Columbia,^ and an cibor^vg^ attempt to kill the 
-model of excellence in urban education being developed for 
other Anacostia-like communities ^ross the country." 



5^1 



* Two hundred supporters of the project, driven in three 



publj.c :school buses, Tieldra^ pfotest irteeting at the U.S. Office, 
an event.. covered by television and the press.* When Binswanger 
attempted to speak, he was^ shouted down. • He did final-ly get 
to S^er\d the -decisipn^ and others in favor of ACSP spoke, in- 
cluding Rev. /^^es Coates. Binswan(^er""s^ provided 
f-undihg fot -Sie prqject for an other 45 <^ys to allow an\ ' 
appeal' to Marland. .The decision wag interpreted b,y cjomciuni^ 
board chairperson Emmet BrpwB as a chance to correct .the pro-_ 
-ject's problems and to gain additional' support •from NIE. In 
a final (decision- the appeal. Commissioner Marland took wi-th * 



one hand and. gave with the other: he supported 'the decision 
of Binswanger, bringing into doubt the continuation of the 
experiment after August 1972; but H^fland also ma^e. nevr 

money available tpr, planning {the cycle begins again) through 

"» ' ' • • ' * 

a fiVe-person Task Froce.. Again, this group came up Vith a 

• *• . 

Proposal, submitted i,t to UfeOE, r-eceived approval Jin^ principle, 

49 • ^ 

bat was denied. f£mds pending ^further planning. 

Ih .September, USOE hknded control over A06P — now renamed 
the Respo nse^ to Educational Reeds Project^to ' the National 
institute of Education, , IaN^ngr§ss, the appropriations that 
launched NIE included suggested funds for'RENP; the Senate 
Appropriations C^^mittee noted in its 'report: 'VThe committee 
. ♦ . wishes to mention ib? endrffsement «J-the District of 
Columbia school project funded •ftrom this appropriation." * NIE * 
read the meaning of. this suggestion and sought to salvage the 

' ... 

Anacostia experiment. / ^ ^ • ' 

A^New Lease on Life ^ • * 

. \ — 

V 

The direct political pressure applied to NIE, by both 
Congress and local protestors , paid off; RENP was given a two- 
year period to do more planning, reorganizing, and to be ^im- 

V 

plemented — a moratotiuift. The%).C. public, school leaders re- 
mained interested in RENP, in part because of their heavy in- 
vestment. in the project. Salaries, and hence/ jobs depended* 
on outside funds. The An^oostici community had a stake in 
their boards and th^ir locally elected officials^ The en- 
ticemerit to support the program came^^Erom the promise of • • . 
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continued — and even additional-funding, though many fought 
just to maintain the program and the staff already committed. - 
Thus/ particip^ts from- the project and^'relateS decision-makers 
^from thle school system were willing to p ersl §.t/ to go again 
and again through the negotiations -process with the National • 
Institute; they were willing to forego st)me program goals to 
gain others / hence, narrowing the mission of RENP; and they 

, ♦ / , • 

were vtdlling to take their time — two years — to try again ^ 

This raises the question: , Do org^aniz^itions learn? Do 

they "generate new 'official* responses to environmental 

changes that go beyond .simple stimulus-response adaptation, 

-to impound the results of the experience of new^ routine, or 

to generalize from ^ne nevf experifenc^ to others? '^^^ There 

is evidence in the second round of the planning ak4^implemen- 
w- 

tation of the. Anacostia program that indeed there was much 
that both NIE and the internal planners in the pxiblic system 
had learned, things that were seen and done differently. Tfiis 
section presents the data on the period 1972 to 1976, a period 
when the Response to Educational Needs Project was put into 

'4 

operatio/1* 

^ One- way of determining what the pr^anizai:ions involved 

with RENP learned is to compare their efforts in the latter 
years of plaoAing/implementing (1972-1977) to the earlier 
period ( 1967-1972i already detailed. Ofr course, tl^e RENP 

-phase, as opposed to the ^ACSP one, did not happen de novo ; 
when RENP began there ^waS much ^Iready accomplished. - For 
example, the community school boaf^ had functioned for a 
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:rf ication/ 
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number of years; the classroom teachers had become used to . 
'some laypeople in the schools as ^ides; and the District of 
Columbia school system was long experienced with the project, . 
Bulf, norretheless, the Federal agency and local planners inter- 

» 

acted differently in some of tte following areas: funding, . 
number of planners involved, level and type of Federal control 
over local project, scope of planned goals, style of Federal- 
local interaction, time span used in planning, and so forth. 
See Table 3. ' : 

(In this discussion, for ease of ideirtilE ication/ the 
project for the first years — 1967-1969 — will be called the 
Anacostia community 'School Project; the program during the 
later time, 1972 and following, will be called the Response 
to Educatiorial Needs Project.) ^ 

In Contrast to the early planning/implementation, it: 
appears that much was learned i^ the techniques of "change 
agentry," as data on the Washington, D.C. experiment shows. 
In a real sense, the outside agency, NIE, returned to a modi- 
fied form of Type A planning approaches; the return was to 
the control by the "experts, the review staff at the Insti- 
tute and outside consultants whom the Federal agency and/or* 
the District of Columbia leaders might choose. Everyone 
seemed to learn that the implementation of change depends on 
clec^ goals, specificity of design, and accountability of pro- 
cedures: that change does not usually happen through casual 
though well-meaning activities. 
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TABLE 3 



Characteristics of Organizational "Learning' 
in Evidence in Project-Federal Agens 
Interaction 



en^ 



CHARACTERISTICS 


ACSP: OLD PLANNING 


REl«>: NEW PLANNING 


OF INTERACTION 


(1967-68) 


. {1972-75) 


1. Level of Federal 


Moderate; turned over to 


K^jor; NIE approved 


involveiaent and 


DCPS and task forces. 


each step and assisted 


control 


i vitb consultative help 


, in forniilation 

1 



2* Funding point 



3. Time span 



4. Local dependence 
on Federal agency 



5. Nuober-diverslty 
of local planners 



Type and scope of 
program goals 



7, Role of evaluation 



Project givea carte blanche 
initially; funded in large, 
vague categories 



A fev tsooths; planning done 
in sussner workshops; rapid 
initially 



Moderate; local Ad Hoc 
Planning O^uncil operated 
sosewhat independently 



Large; high coizsaunity input; 
73 organizational repre- 
sentatives; open to coD- 
njunity; some professional 
(teachers) and union groups 
excluded 

Broad; whole spectrum; e.g., 
yojjth, health, aged, re- 
creation; no focus. 
Generally socio-political 
and educational ~ 

Minical; mentioned as after- 
thought; unclear time frame 
5or evaluation 



ERJC . 



Precise; line item, 
operational funding only 
after plans approved for 
specified duration > 



Over tvo years; step- 
by-step 



Heavy; NIE project offi- 
cer sat ex-x>fficio on 
saeetings; day-by-day 

^ assistance 



Small; 26-person force; 
professional staff help; 
all constituency groups 
involved, including non- 
REKP people 



Focused; narrow; re- 
lated to in-schpol edu- 
cation 



M^jor; built-in; obvious' 
from onset; clear 
time-table; funding 
contingent 
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Between January 1972 and the spring of 1975, a cycle 
of proposal s\ibinissionSj^^j:;^view, re-writing, and re-siabmissions 
was carried out. It was clear that unMl REN?". was fully 
planned and specified, funds (other than basic maintenance of 
administrative and program staff dollars) would be withheld* 
The cycle went as follows: A five-person Task Force, headed 
by Elizabeth A. ^ramowitz, produced a plan with the title 
Response to Educational Heeds Project. It was submitted to 

NIE in August 197 2, was aooroved dn principle but funding 

'si " * ' 

awaited further planning. This response should be contrasted 

to the 1968 events in which USOE funded programs after a single 
submissioni^^The NIE critique of the Abramowitz document re- 
quested greater operational detail 

In February 1973, Acting RENP Director Julian West 
offered the Operational Plan/Interim Report to NIE; the pri- 
mary goal of the document was improved instruction with only 



secondary emphasis on community involvement. It included 

staff development and resource centers. Perhaps th& presence 

Jih^ tjie Anaeostia community board made continued discussion of 

community participation less vital, though the tension between 

pedagogical ?nd community involvement goals persisted in RENP 

i 

throughout its history. Again, NIE responded with a request 
for more adequate program strategies, greater need for re- 
search and evaluation, and the suggestion that consultants and 
NIE staff be used in re-writing the proposal. Unlike the ACSP 
approach, RESP was expected to build, in evaluation, not an un- 
expected request given NIE's research and development orients- 

74 
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tion. 

The next project director^ Calvin Lockfxdge^ in June 
1973 svibaitted a Pre-Implementation Plan to NIE; he was 
fired in a battle with the ACSB and sonie administrative re- 
structuring occurred* A larger RSNP Task Force was convened^ 
with representatives from the coimnunity, teachers' and ad- 
ministrators' union, school boards RENP staff, NIE, reading-^ 
specialists, and RENP consultants apbointed* Note that this 
planning group is faf more comprehensive, involving parties 
like teachers and admin is tutors 'who were excluded fjpsa the 
1968 efforts Also, efforts were made to solicit the opinion 
of other principals and teachers not on the Task Force at 
luncheons, on questionnaires^ and at meetings* In February 
1974, a "Proposal for a Cooperative School — Community Program 
to Foster Improved Academic Achievement* Among the Children 
of Anacos^ia" was given^ to NIE (note the^title contains both 
the c ommunity and achievement orientation) • The response for 
the National Institute staff was: "After almost two 'y^^irs of 
very intensive work and (relative to other projects) massive 
technical assistance, a proposal was received in February 1974 
-that gives promise of being fundable." # 

Rather than to require still another re-write, NIE 
moved to a different approach: the Institute prjesented 62 
specific grant terms and conditions ,• creating 'a kind of adver- 
sary situation wherein negotiating could occur* The federal 
agency had come a long way from the earlier approval proc'^ess* 
Rather^than granting requests, as earlier USOE had done, NIE 
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insisted otT* an interactive relationship, formalizing the 
mutual adaptation that followed. In the 'spring of 1974/ then, 
t^e grant was awardetl, authorizing RENP to use 'some $2. million 
OSOE "carry-over" balance plus an additional $2.25 million in 
new 1974' (Fiscal Year) NIE dollars. The components of RENP 
were now reading ^ mathematics- ^ parent involvement ^ management , 
and evaluation , a mdch truncated list from the 28 recommenda- 
tions produced by the Summer Task For&es of 1968* The over- 
all mission of R£KP, as perceived by.'NlE, was specified as 
"improving the reading and raathematids achievement to the 
level of non-inner-city children" ^n grades Kindergarten 
through 12. 

The fundina was" awarded with-taTiSt strictures not im- 
posed on earlier grant awards. Fir^^r*?IE imp>osed a form 
of "contingent funding," requiring that grant conditions be 
met and on evidence that reasonable levels of implementation 
be achieved before funds were released; even the language 
is contractual. Before submitting its final funding pro- 
posal, RE^P had an in-house formative evaluation done; later, 
a summative evaluation was to be completed by the District of, 
Columbia school system (one change NIE made was to request 
outs^ide evaluations). , The attemg,ts- to ascertain the*extent 
and quality of implementation and to pin continued support of 
these results was a very different approach from earlier forms 
of accountability whete, at times,' the Federal project offi- 
cers seem quite unconcerned about the project. 

was 

Second, the project^given time restraints by NIE. The 
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agency had originally expected the project to be underway in 

a single year, 1974; another year of sujnroative evaluation was 

to follow (1975) • RE'NP, requested two years of implementation^ 

st^in^ that the program would be executed by June 1975, and 
• . - • • ^ • > 

the evaluation year would oe contemporaneous with the second 
year. A fall-back icear,* 1976-^77, was then suggested fay re- 
Viewer?, Interestingly, the-ACSP'had never knownS^^autf an ' 
fending date; the project had instead lived or} a "han^-to-mouUr" 
year-by-year basis* The specificity of hw the money\ would be 
released afnd for what duration provided time parameters for / 

the project's staff and DCPS officiaT&r^ 

' • . • ^ ' ( 

Implementation foroceeded with the hiring of 24 communi- 
ty organiz^ers and 5 senior consnunity organ^izers t© supervise 
' (Hay 197'4) ; a 'new Project ^ireptor, Valarie Greeji, was S,e1ected 
following the resignation 'of Peter L'ewls (see Table 1) • During 
the summer of 19 74, Green worked tcT^^velop and gain approval ^ 
for reading/mathematics progra?ris, establish positions for 
Trainers of Teachers for the i-nserivice components, and setting 
up centers and labs for t^te^ reading and mathematics program^. 
Administrative 'heads Ifor reading and^inath components 'w^re 
hired during the academic year 19.75 and attempts were made 
to equalize the reading and math emphases (reading had taken 
precedence)* Green .was dismissed; conflict with staff and ^ 
slowness of implementation were reasons given. ^ The Acting 
Director was then former head of Reading Component, Evelyn 
Tdylor; she is then replaced by Larry Riddick, a second Act- 
ing Direcfor, for six weeks ^ allowing time for- a national search* 
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^ In fall 1975, NIE conducted an interrim evaluation of 
RENP; weaknesses wer6 spelled out'as follows:, problems with, 
leadership turnover and quality of instrucmon, qualifica- 
;-tions and abilities of aides, poor definition of roles of 
, aides in schools, noniraplementation of mathematics component. 

Also, there was turmoil in th^ pub]»ic schools* Superintendent 
. Sizemore was having problems; the school system was not re- 

• * 

spond^pig to a request by the General Accounting Office Audit 
op R£NP use of ^funds; and rufids were not being -spent because*.* 
Of delays in ixaplementation. Bui. Nlg^as somewhat restrained 
since the RENP funds were given as a grant, not a contract 
(the evaluation procedures were later ,used to give some Fed^- 
al direction) . \ ^ 

Also, in the fall^^of 1975, ^DCPS began negotiating, for 
a grant extension., ^^ ^ed Ip ft requests fros external review- 
ers, a contingent extensicAi was granted: If renp achieved 
implementation by I-iay^JTSTe, then they would receive yet 
another yeaj- of NIE fun^s; if, not, the' money "would be with- 
drawn in July 1976, ending^Ph^ase 2 of RERP. At that -time, 
total funding from NIE was to be about $7 million allocated ' 
between September '1972 and June 1977. 

So whether through direct denial of grant funds, 
through measuring out funds as work is 'done, or .through ' the 
control of the evaFuatlpn, NIfi took a strong part in seeing 
that implementation took place (See the Task 4 chapter 
which discusses NIE commitment to research and" evaluation.) 
Even the last year and a half, between roid-1975 when DCPS**'/ 
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was negotiating a continuance of RENP-'and the final effaaft 
to implement and disseminate! the results elsewhere in the 
system, the^tiational agency engaged in an* effect to supply 
help through outside evaluators Ke,g., cibboney Associates! 
and funding for results^ npt^romises* * ' 

In January 19 76, ban Jackson was hired as Project Di- 
rector, a man with extensive business experience and an out- 
sider to the DCPS. He begosri filling, in the gaps^ in implemen- 
tation: For^xajnple/ Jackson reorganized ahd "evened out" 
the resources beftween mathematics apd reading programs in host 
schools; he placed the Community Orgaiizers in each^ school \ 
directly accountable to the teacher trainers (Program'^'Facili- 
tators) , experienced, tenured staff memeb^rs who operate the 
Labs and Centers in each building* Other key personnel were, 
changed, Jackson also negotiated with NI£ over the condi- 
tions of the grani. ' For ekam'ple, v^f^ NIE refused to pro-- 
❖'i^e summer training money for salaries of RENP staff, caus- 
ing the likely furloughing of personnel, Jqckson went public, 
attacking lliZ in the Washington Post * 

According 'to information , from two sources / by 1975- 
1976 school. year 4 , REKP was fully implemented. The Gibboney 
^Associates formative eva'luation and on-^sita visits by NIE 

project observers both tecorded extensive to ^moderate aqti- 

* ♦ • # * 

vitie^ associated with iniolementation . * In the Formative 
Evaluation Report y outside evaluators found that the math labs 

and reading ce'nters in 10 AnacostiS area schools* -we re func- 

A. . ^# • ' . . 

tioning: well for tfeacher§ (inservice) ' and students; that 



each school (10) had a Unit Task Force of^RENP staff, princi- 
pal, and related teachers which produced a Plan for using and 
monitoring RENP techniques in the building; that ih many 
cases the local school-boards at each school were elected 
and functioning; that the PareBt/Community Involvement com- 
ponent, staffed by the community organizers, was in place, 
recognized by rele^-ant local actors, and was functioning; and 
that relations between RENP schools and their communities 
was good. Similarly, observations made by NIE sta.fj during 
19 76 recorded that Math and Reading prograins were fur^tioning 
in 14 area schools (see Tab?e 4) ; these eyaluators also spoke 
with RENP staff, principals, representatives of the Washing- 
ton Teachers' Union, community aides and organizers, "and 
classrooms teachers. The data show a high degree of ^ implemen- 

r ' 

tation, as new staff, routines, and materials were extant in 

^ the schools . z 1 • 

. Thus, over a ten-year period, though ACSP Had beqn 

only minimally implemented, * a project called RENP had been 

designed, approved, staffed/ and implemented. The project 

included . (J.) 'a management pomponent; comprised of Dan Jackson, 

Director, component Directors for Reading and Mathematics and 

Parent/Community Involvement,^ (2) Mathematics* an^d Reading Inr 

service Education program -through' Labs and Centers in the 

* '? * ' 

schools, (3) a Community Involvement Component •including- 

Local. School Boards and a school-^ased Unit Task Force, and - 

(4)" a regionwide ejected .-school, board, 'the iReglon I* Board. 1 

Ih 1977, with the diminution of Federal. funding, however. 



TABLE 4 



REN? Schools. ., .Staff/Student Involvement bv Grade 



SCHOOLS 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONEt?T 



READING COMPONENT 



TARGET 
GRADES 



NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 



NUl-lBER OF 
STUDENTS " 



-tiATHEJ-lATICS COMPONENT 



TARGET 
GRADES 



NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 



NUMBER OF 
'STUDEjrrS 



Ballou Sr. High** 

Kart Jr. Hi^h** 

ELEMlSNTARY 
Bi^rney** 

' * » f 

Congress Heists***' 
Draper 

Efiehdship** ? 
Garfield" 

Greexi > 

Hendiey 

Leckie 

Malcolm X 

Savoy 

Simon"** 

16tfh &.' Butler 
*. ■ ■ tOTAL 



, 10 
8,9 



4,5,6 
4,5,6 
K-6 
4,S,6 

4,5,6 



4,5,6 
K-6 



12 
12 

12 
9 
9 
12 
10 

11 



11 

13 
111 



887 
414 

287 
253 
232 
284 
277 

293 



273 
342 



3,542 



10 

8, "9 



4,5,6 

K-6 

4,5,6 

K-6 
4,5,6 
4,5,6 
4,5,6 



12 

15 

12 
9 

'12 
14 

12 

' 11 
- 14' 
11 

m2 



^'•'zhools with the «ame 
gDJQhools with the REKP 
,ijiiB^to Total Hvpiber of 



f867 ^ 



756 

G 



295 

. "233- 



322 



348 



330 
284 
414 
273 



4,142 



target population in Reading and Mathematics. • ~ ^ 

Reading and Mathematics programs, as rieported in Firial Report of REl<P (Aug. 1977); 
Teachers « 233 Total Number of Students - 7,684 
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the Project faced ^i.t^ final problera*, the integration of RENp[ ' 
activities into the on-going function of the District of 
Colombia school system. * . , ; . 



PHASE 3 



The Institutionalization of^<:hange 



What occurs whea Fecieral dollars are withdrawn? Are 
there lasting effects of the project that inform our under- 
standing of change agentrj^ J,n ^urban school systein^l^. Does 
; the external interyentionist approach >dons-titut€ /an ^efj^^tive"'* 
mode of bringing about cTiange in large-scale" sys.tems? Are 
there lessons from the RENP e'xperience that are useful in 
otfier. 'situations? These questions and others, are ^treated 
in this section. - ^ * * . . ^r. 

• The gffec.t^s of LoQg-Term :pgplen\e^t^tion' * 

• ^ . Befote analyzing, ^e institut'ionalizatgLon of change 
in DCPS, we peedi to discuss, the Impact of almost^ten '^eark of 
^|^uggler^ailur4/ rej.uvinrat^ion, re-plai^^^, -and final im- / 
plemerhtatioHi — in other words -the effects' of the prior experi^ 

^ enbe .of the ACSP -and -RENP on the'final ph^ifee. • There are five: ^ 

^ ' . , , - ' ^ ^- . ^ V - 

i * * » . • ■ ^ • 

l^ Ihe hardening >6'f commitment ;' Had planning "and im- 

f* ' — — - I . ^ - ■ ' ' . 

p]^entation gone qu\<5kl^ and smoo^ly^ {which ^ they' did ijot,. 
as- .the ^rior section demonstrates), the attention paid to . 
'the Anacostia* experiment might ha\>^ been minimiel '("Oh, yes, 



isn't RBWP'' that progr^. f be' poor kids? Whatever happened to 

it?") . Instead, the extended period of^ negotiations' forced 

^\ 

key actors in the Superintendent: 's flee, on Capitol HiTT^ 
in the-' DHEW, jand in the cominunit5< to deal with impl^enta- 
tion — and now, in^titutioni^lizatioi:i-T-over time* It is not" 



thab^change agents should necessarily seek to extend the ira- 

plementafcion process; the chances of ex^nction are greatly 

increased by repeated failure. But, an' unin'tended outcome 
. ' * * * 

of the lengthy history of RENP was^^e haide>iing qf commit- 
ment of DCPS to preserve th^ project, of NIB to get it imple- 
rented evaluate it, of^the cora^iunity to' lobby and preserve 

it and the jobs it entails, and oP some key** lawmakers in Con- 
gress to pr^^W^ for" its continuance 1 ^ * - 



2, The* building of ^ystdm "investment : In terms of. our 

. ^ 7-f ^ . 

change cawrrstiuict, the leng£hy and turbijilei^: process of plan- 
ning and implementatiop raised .the investment costs for all 
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parties concerned. The Federal government sunk millions of 
doll^re into t.he project, not to mention thet reputation of such 
agencies as NIE, Key l^erJils in Congress had invest^^in . , 
renin's continuance because 'of a general commitment to the > 
education o'f DOor and black children and* their desi5e^ to 

- ' ■ ^' ' ; 

counter the conservative restrictive incl*}.nations 9f the 



Nixon Admii^strati,on. DCPS was under ^Sorisiderable pressure "to* 
equalize ^the distribution of^re^urces among the* District 
scfiools; ^ 'REWP furfn^le^ funds into the scttooXs for podrez:* child- 
ren in the-Anacostia-cortmiunity • • Furthermore , a large numbef 



of DCPS employees were ,ps{id under the RENP grant* ' Pressure 
to maintain this commitment raised the -investment level for 
--nthe system. ' ^ 

Albert Hirschman ir his book*. on organizational behavior 
puts it still anather way;| O^gani^tional members have a 

to express themselves puby 
not possible. That is, /in 
eels that leaving a cer-- 
rries^ high price with 



*hfgh incentive to use theiV voice, 

1 

Tjicly, when exit from ,the System is 
Hirschman '.s word / "The individual 
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tain group," in this case RENP, "da 

it /the price of £ind4ng a new jot|7/ even though no specific 

* ' 52 1 
sanction i^, imDosed." Thus, ^ fori staff, the investment in 

* \ \ 

RENP was obvious:^ employment.* Fo|r community staff members, 
support of RE^?P was doubly imperative, for jobs as aides 'and 
coinmunity or^nizers >?ere very difficult to find. Earring 
.^exit,." the participants were highly loyal to the program, 
having a high investment in it. For non-^employed community - ' 
laypeot>le, the ootion to exit the Anacostia schools was mini- 
mal; they either supported (through votes^ind protests) the 
continuation of the project (even ^after Federal funds were re- ♦ 
moved) or faced the fu^^er downgrading of their children's 
schools. ^ 

3. Eliminating the "fear of the unknown" ; It is be- 
lieved that systems refuse -^o alter their behavior, to chan'ge, 
out of fear of the unknown:^ that a new routine or approach 
will be wprse than the existing*^ne and therefore it is in 
the interest of participant? .to hold doggedl;/ to their current 
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tall teiOTS, individ 

1 1 ■ 



practices. .In more personal^teaqos, individual members at 
various levels in an organization wish to maintain their ex- ^ 
.^^isting t?ehavior because they find ft satisfying and effective 
^ ^ for their a&signed task. In organizati^al terms, the social* ^ 
♦ unit reinforces on-going activities through the* sameness (or 

change) in the environment. Hence/' organizations must do 
more than"tell" their members to change: the environment — 
job description, reward system, other interdependent jobs — 
itself must change. Organizational participants learn to 
read the- signals from their immediate environment; subtle 
changes in jo£), title, expectation and location ar-e likely to 
upset the individual (and also the environment in which he/she; 
works) . 

3utv in -the decade of RSNP,_there was ample time to 
'dispel concern over the outcome of the project. Local teach- 
ers came to know,*^if not to trust, .the project. The aides 
became familiar faces around the school; the/l5eaCher train- 

ers, who were themselvei veteran teachers in the system-, be- 

« ^ > 

came kn^wn quantities; and the community boarc^s, the most 

•' • • V- \ . 

consistent force among the RENP/ACS? components, had become" * . 

a giv^n in regional decision-making (at least in Region IK 

Thus, one unintended but useful outCrome of the extended im- . 

^_ ' plero^tation period- was the if amiliarity that was V&i^ocpLated . 



with the project, easing somewhat the process of institution- 



* aliz'ation, 



^^^^^^^ 4. Finding an acceptable and^ef fective staff head ; 

_ 'ito^t projects hpive only a short timc*to locate a g6od director;. 

'er|c • • , : 
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the success and failure thus depends on laaking the right choice 
early on. In the case of ^ K r ^nine directors and a host of 
subordinates came and went', Tlie decade of^ planning and imple- ^ 
menting allowed a number of le^aders to try the job and leave. * 
Finally, Dan Jackson was recruited and appeared to have the 

right combination of operational efficiency and rapport. with 

/ 

/ 

the consaunrty to survive and to /get £he job done. Hence/ *a 
long period of operation allowed a trial and error search for 
a good set of leaaers. It also permit*ted the Ws tern to experjL- 
ment with "insiders'^" and "outsiders . ^ 53 ^see Richard 0, Carl- 
*son on^'Ex. Succession.) 

5 . fCdjusting the expei^^ent to the organizational setting 
Thp incorporation of RENP into the regular processes of the bis- 
trict of Colurobia school system depended on the aligning of 
goals, structures, roles, and routines such that th? innova- 
tion could bQ absorbed. This fine tuning could not be done 
.quickly; rather the mutual adaptation process regtiired that the 
two parties get into phSSe with one another* The experiment had 
to buijd its own constituency, test its own approaches, and re- 
fine, its activities.^ The host System Vad to ccxne to appreci- 
ate, and even n^ed, the n^ progr^, find a slot in the orWni- 
zation for^ i^t (and its staff) , and adjust itself (the syst^) 
to accommodate the new program, ^his, aligning took time; RgHP/ 
ACSP had nearly a decade to^ecome a familiar, important^ and 
appreciated part of the system's repertoire. ' 
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Institutionalization Explained and Made Operational 

As was mentioned earlier, the change process in organi^ 
zations involves a planning ^ implementing , and incorporating 
phase, each having its o\m purposes, problems, and activities ► 
While the initial stage required that basic rules be estab- 
lished and plans* to be made and the second phase rested on 
initiating the actual organizational behavior over time, the 
f^al stage had as its purpose the meshing of new programs 
with the organizational setting in a sopiewhat permanent fashion 
The temporary/ experimental quality of the programiwas dis- 
^ placed by acceptance and a legitimate function in tiie system. 
One test of the endorance of a n^rf project is Whether, when 
outside props are knocked out, the program stands on its own 
bottom. Are there sufficient internal resources and interest 
to sustain it, in some form or another, or, does the system 
dismiss^ the effort and return to former behavior? Ij^ the 
new .program is scuttled, then one might assert that"- its im- 
pact is limited to only those staff and children who were in-* 
volved with it. If^ the program is integrated into the system, 
however, in some distinguishable , and meaningful way (not just 
using* the name,, fbr example) , then the Jpenefi'ts of the pro ject ^ 
become available to members and clients, over a much longer* 
time period / • As students of chan'ge, we are of course inter- 
jested in maximizing the impact of programs Seemed useful, > 
and we thus vaiye the steps that might lead to^ permanency^ 
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In .the analysis of the 1976-1977 period of RENP, we 
see steps being taken that could be interpreted as incolrpor- 
aition. The fall of 1977 was the onset of the period beat - 
characterized by the name of the report that^guide^ it: the. 
"Utilization and Dissemination Model*" ^It is premature to 
state with too much certainty what will happen. At the time 
of tiiis writing, however, the- new school year was six weeks 
started and it had becone apparent what the nature of the in- . 
stitutionalized REU? effort would be. Already, the NIE had 
provided about $140,000 to pay for the transition, thus eas- 
ing the Federal governn^eht out and enCoiiragiag still further 
commitment from the school system. ^ Already, as we shall 
dis$;u$s^ JIEKP ha.d inoye^ into "rent free"^ quarters in ibST^. 
Friendship Center, its .director , Dan Jacksoj?, had been 
placed into a line relationship under the Deputy Superinten- 
dent for the Instructional Services-, and his staff had been 
identified. Already, q^rtain activities in Region I had 
been established whic|: were akin to RENP, urtder Jackson's 
guidance. And, under t^e "Utilization and Dissemination Plan^" 
a system for involving 16 other Region I schools, staff, ^ and 
^programs* were devised and underway; these efforts w/^re sup- 

L . 

parte& financially b^ "in-kind" resources from the 'District 
of Columbi-g: public schools, totalling some ?1.6 million. 

Finally', the guiding principle employed by most sy^- 
t^s confront by demands for -permanent change^ is as follows: 
utilize new elements which "cost" the system /the least in 
scarce resources, since new programs (wijjiout new funds) ^f^uire 
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the organization to divert money, staff, energy from existing 

programs* Another way to put this: systems will divert re- 

sources where there is greatest certainty of results, the 

greatest political tr.ade-offs for, doing so, and the least 

cost. Certain elements of REKP fit this equation and are 

being institutionalized into the DCPS; others are being re- 

jected by the system. It is the comparing of "accepted" and 

* 

"rejected" c6mponents of REN? that provide^ a clue as tp the 
inner logic of progran institutionalization, ^at is it afcout 
certain staff positions, let's take ^ the Communi.ty^Aides and 
Connaunity Orgafcizers, that "make it difficult thoug.h possible 
for the school systeir. to absorb them, v"he/eas the jobs of 
Program Facilitators andProject Director are continued in 
some form? ^ - 

There are four criteria for institutionalization that 
are aooarent in the analysis of these case data: 

1* The meshing of gpals and approach : During the 10- 
year history of REHP/ACSP , the purposes were* refined and 
naoro'.^ed to a p^int where the project (R£NP) and the organ- 
ization (DCPS) have reached some congruence Of m/ssiorv-. With- 
out that meeting of minds, so to speak, the syst^ would ^ 
easily have closed down the program when the external incen- 



tives were -removec. 



• \ 

2. The meshing of oraanizatibnal structures: The in- 
temal operation of an organization demands thet its component ' 
parts, to a great extent, work toge:ther.. It is the very nature 
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of the "organic" quality of organization. Thus, RENP had to 
find a niche, be afix somewhere in the school system or perish. 
The locating of REN^^ in the organizational structure in turn , 
required that RENP be in consonance with the purposes of the 
system without- either duplicating existing programs or 
threatening theifi* RENP found a home in. the ottipe of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Ijj^structional Services and €he office 
of the Region I superintendent.* 

3. The aeshing of roles and job ^fategoyies : Permanent 
sta±us in an <>rgaiiiza'tion requires that'^the staff fit into the< 
occupational ^trpcture of that system. "Temporary'' or "pro- 
visionaT** certification Cschool personnel are often required 



to be licensed, certified, or in sorae way given official s-iat^"" 
ing> must give way . to ful'l-time status if the new program is 
to be institutionaJ.ized. Otherwise, the employee is subject 
to dismissal easily and enjoys 2»ittl? job security /protect ion. 
In school systems where tenure and union affiliation largely 
determine the stability of job§, the importance of the* conT- 
gruence betrween project job descriptions/titles-^and" those of |. 
the regular schopl system cannot be underestima^d. The Pro-'j 
gram Facilitator (teacheP t-rainers) were all* tenured and were 
guaranteed .employment; ^Jie aides were not,^ though they were 
members of AFSClffi. Dan Jac^on, like many managers and non- 
tenured newcomers to tfie DCPS, had little securi try- beyond 
the clauses in his contract. 
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4. The meshing of RENt'-D CPS orogram, materials, and 
' — ' — ' , " 

facilities : Finally, t±e institutionalization 'of change in- 
volves the acceptance and integration of the actual program . 
{its particular routines, use of materials, facilities, if 
any) with the similar functions of the system. Yet, the 
unique quality of the innovation r once incorporated, must 
continue to exist, if nothing more than in^tljj^ philosophy and 
consciousness; of the participants • Changes in program involve 
alterations in. the professional behavior of sta£-f^ 'e.g./ how 
they diagnose and treat, children ^n teaching tb'em to read oi: 
cipher; how leaders in the school system maJce vita^ o'^isions 
such as selecting a Regional Superintendent; or how they use 
centers and labs for instruction, 

# 

A Brief History 



The final phase of 'the' change process., in tbe case of 
''^^^RENP, was distinguished by many of the same organizational 
behaviors as earlier Stages: the te^nns and conditions -were- 
negotiate<^ among NIE and R^NP^bCPS, both sides attempted to 
maximize their c^n goals, and finally, both accommodated' m 
^some ways the other ^ • • * 

• E>CPS Superintendent Vincent -E. Reed asked Dr. James 
Guines^ Deputy Superintendent for Instructional Services, to 
head the school system's e*fforti he sub^jj^ted to NIE a blue- 
print for utilizing and disseminating ^(HIB suggested* the , 
terms) RENP during the 1977-19^^8 school Y^^^ The purpose . 
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; of the document was to detail 'hpw the projegt might best be ex- 

tended to other schools and other-" audiences" outside the Dis-'. 

trict of ColumbLsc* 'DCPS was asked t>y NIE tp explain the level 

.of school system commitment of finances and persofinel to the ^ ' 

continua^tion of th6 project; to establish priorities, among 

the various "candidates" (i,e,, components like math labs 

and residing centers); and to lay out the -steps '("milestones'") 

in institutionalizing the program. Drafts of the plan ^ere 

submitted, reviewed by internal and external (to NIE) readers 
^ ' . ... 

\ and the comments passed along to Dr* Guicies and Mr ^•'"Jackson. 

One reviewer, in critiquing an early draft, found. that: » 

Overall, the techn^ical protiosal lacks clarity, aftd 
cohesiveness and do^& not address cFrtical gues- 
^ tions such as: V?hat is to be accompli^shed? ^How* is' 

it to be accomplished? What met&ods to ba^ ^ ' 

utilized? V7hat outcomes are ex£>ectjed?^ And who is- 
1 the target audience?55 - ^ ^ 

- . ' • ' / - , . • ■ ■ ■ 

A jneeting- Was held (December 10, 1976) with D(JPS , .NIE "and • 
outside x'eviewers attending. The result^ of the "negotiations" 
seemed consistent witrh our r|btions of organizational behavior. 
Dr* Guines reiterated that* the school Svstem could not be 
obligated to take 5n additional financial burdens by the 
• -i&c^tinuation of RENP;. rather "ijt was pointed out that some 
of the possible options did not necessarily require major 
fiscaX requirements."^^ He did state, .Koweyer,' that the Dis-' 
trict and RENP were committed to the use and. circulation of- ^ 
* the lessons of the project, as NIE suggested. The give and 
f take -axrd diffusic^ showed the schoal system,,^tcinpting to 



continue the program while committing the least npnber oF.new 
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staff and new cos^ts; .this approach seems highly rational, con-- 
spidering thne financial condition of the District, its * i^Ti teres t 
in continuing RENP, and its desiire to gain t|ie funds desig- 
nated for the final phafee\ Yet, the Final Proposal.' did • 

. : . mm- ~ — ' 

promise to Continue much 'oP RENP in 'con junction' wi,th ■reg.i^Xar * . 
curricuj^r and etaf f development -programs o^ the District of 
Columbia schools • That ds, t±ie RgNP * approach . to staff de- , ' 
velopmefijt* (using in-schooi teacher, trainers) was to be gr^ft- :^ 
ed on to the^major curricular development whach had already ^ 
been approve<^^^ the school board and the^'^superdntepdent — the 
Competency"! Based Gur^xculum. Tfie^ l4 schools wheire J^EITP C^n- 
ters and Labs wete already functioning were to be "left in 
•tact and tea'chers who have been, involved in the RENP experir- 

>»ence will schedule their classes in sucj:i a' mai)ner that raaxi- 
mum utilization of the Reading Center and Math Lab will be 
assured. Other staff (oot formerly in RENP) could use the 
resources -for s^imilar V^rposes • Furthermore, the Pt^n ex- 

'plains, the ?rogr-am Facilitators were to be assigned to the/^ 
16 ren)aining schools^ in -glegion ' I , thus dissemina.feing RENP 
to all the buildings in A'n.acostia . Additional training wowld 
also be available at a Staff Development Center housed at -fe^S. 
Friendship Educational Centex where the Project Direotor, . 
Uah Jackson, would have his offices. ^ 

The broader dissemination 'fjjnction would be carried 
out by a Public Inforntetion Officer at Friendship wht) would * 
inform other DCPS staff about RENP and would "coordinate in- • 
stitutes, workshops, and Conferences for local apd nation'al 



^ schoor boar(as, superintendents ^ ass is tanitl- super j^n te nd ei^ts , 

^ ' ' ' ^ * * ' V ' - 

regional siap^rintenSejits , parents, s>aj)ervisbry per's'onnel/ , 
and profepectiive teachers. • .""^^ The bXiaget for the \^se 
and disseraina'tioiY proposal, called for ^e $100, OOO^Federal 
lupds 'to 90 for'. the Instrnctionai Component (for heading ^ ' . 
and math directors and administration); Educational Materi- 
0ls ($9''/ 398 • 25) .would come from the District's budget; the 
remaining staff/ including ' the Project iiirector, -5 instruc- 
tion .'team members, '22 Facilitators, 41 Resource Teachjers/- ^. 
and a 'Secretary (to ling about $1^6 million) -would be 
'picKeC-^P by the DCPS in-kind, . , 

On January 10/ 19 77, the Plan was approved. It is" . 
th6 implementing of this prooosal, as well as otheir outcomes ^ 
that , forms the data base for this., section.. We shald%examine 

•the f o^ I^NP components (community school boards, mservicfe 

*, s. • • • , • • , 

eSucktion, coinmunity aide and organization, and RENP 'admipi- 

sttation in terms of their goals, structure, roles,* and 

•program (i.e, routines,' materials , and facilities), Th^ purr 

pose is^ to ascertaiji what has: changed in the school sy^^pi ^ 

that can be attributed to; the pre^Jnce*l5f *J||pP : '^^iriges in 

behavior well as outlooks of\23£j^i^ip^^^^* That, J.st v'>, v 

" , l\ What' new and permanent pode^ of community ' expression 

are available now that , were not before the existence of RENP?' 

2. Wh^t new , organS-^tional arrangements exist and re-^ 
unain in the school systert' that were not found before? 

3. S^hat new procedures , rules governing member - behavior .^ 
for ;Eacili,ti^symatetials .will likely endure bemuse of RENP? 
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Institujti.YnaL'ization 6t Commufiifcy Involvenieot 

Thfe Ajiacostia project was, certarinly not^ uhique in its 
purpose of extending community involvement — if .not bontrol — 
over sc^iool *af fairs to laypeople, particularly poo^ and black 
. folk. The 196.0s were chajracterized by efforts on, the^art 
• of communities to gain a voice in school affairs, met by 
adipinistrative reorganizatipn to bring school decision-m^kers 
closer to the "communities" they served. The former, arrange- 
ment was called ''coininupity control''; the latter, "school de- ^ 
centralization." Together, these reforms were seen as means 
to overcome the distance betweeJn the governed and the govern- 
ing. *^in 'part, ^ the, quests for urban decentralization and . 
gre.ater community participation in decision-making," 'jSofftical 

scientists GSor^e LaNoue and Bruce.' Smith explain, 
/ . ' * • 

reflect the awakening poli^tical consciousness of 
hig-?city black and Spanish-Speaking /citizens. The ^ 
^/appeal of the idea also stemmed in part from cul- 

■^tural trends stressing the imoortanqe of individual 
^ autonomy and self -expression. ^9 



Nationwide support for Gommunity involvem^^^organi^ational 
' -ded^ntralization came from conservatives wj^o saw these re- 
form's as Jef f ersoniaij and anfci— socialistic Vin spirit; from 
radicals an<3'^ liberals who yearned to ^ free the people" from-*^ 
the borjds of .f3urea,upracy ; and f rom \f5ureaucrats themselv^es as 

they tidied to cultivate a vocal constituency vLn the lay com- 

* . V- ' * • * ^ A - — 

^ munity*/ Even Republicans, LaNoue anl\ Smitttv rdport, favored • 

decentralization and- commufllty ^control as ways\ of t^ref^ing / 

up the- Democr'aticf stranqiehold on the cities.-^^ \;- 



Washington, D.C.,, in many respects, was not different; 

" * ~ . * '* 

the^ impulse to decerTtralize aad bring the community into tlife 
decision-making was strong, perhaps stronger in some wajTs 
.than, many other cities, fot the District had' not j/reviously 
'enjoyed eveYi the right to v.ote for school l^ders in the 201^ 

centtfry. N^ot^until the pas.sage 'of P^L* 90-292 did th^ elec-"* 

^ *^ ' 

tio*n of ^school boards becoiae *k reality — and the year was 

•» - 

19681 So, when Pr^ident Johnson announced^ in •the same year 

that a r^del school ti^|ojegt (as the Anacostia program was \ 

first referred to asl would contain elemgjits of 'community in- 

volvement, «it was both an extremely important de^^opmertt and 

a, very novel one, "having implications fpr ease />f implementa- 

tidnr of^-the Anacostia cominuhity involvement component'^ and 

■ the likelihood' t^at the reforms ijiherent- i^^i the elected com- 

munity boards would persevere. 

Our analysis indicates that the Region I board had be- 
' ' . • - ... 

come by 19 77 ^n active and permanent part of the governance 

of the Efistrict of Columbia schools in Anacostia. That ifS|^ 

it had been institutidnalized intq the regular workings of ^ 

the system, was taking^ a role in decision-making in Region 

/ • 

(not simply REHP) and was guaranteed, iij all likelihood,' to 
continue. What'powpr did and does the *Boar3 Have? On paper,^ 
the Region Commu;iity School ^oard-wouTd only mpike recom- . 
mendations to the ceiftral DCPS Board of Education on matters 
of personnel and golidy^* But in practice, by all accounts / 

\ * * ^. . 

it had enormous influence. For example, in t^he fall of- 1977, 

the job ojf Re6[ion I superintendent, deputy regional sup^r- 

l / I ' ' . ' ^ ^ 
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ihtendent, and two assistants were filled by j^andidates 
screened^ interviewed, and "hired"' by the conununity board. 
*Riibin Pierc^ principal of Ballou High School in Anacostia, 
was selected as Regional Superintendent by* the Boar.d. < His 
associates, likewise, were the oh^oices of the Board. In in- 
terviews, we learned that to date no such decisions of the 

, Board .Ijad been^ overturned by the D,C. .'Board. 

•At least seven reasons explain the success of the comr 
munity involver.ent compQnent^of RENP^ leading to the perma- 

i nent establishrnent ''of the Community Board/ These factors 
not only detail the Board's development, they also give a 
slice of the history of the project, though, today, certainly, 
the Board is^not simply identified with RENP but with Region 
I Ithe Anacostia community) gerieralTy. First, there w^re 10 
years' of • tr;adition behind the Board and its rele. From the 
pnset, as we mentioned* in parts aire and .two of .this chapter, 
the "community .^participation" a^pec^* was stressed. To recapi- 

"^^tulate, the goal of commuyiity education and the importance 
of. community participation were, mentioried in 1968 by Presi- 

: . ^ ' ^ 

dent Johnson and wer^ planned with tfie help of (^ecentraliza- 

. ' ' 

tion experts and advocates like Mario Fantini (from the Ford % 
Foundation -and sup|)orte^ of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville Com- 
munity control experiment in New York City) . Durirfg the*' 
summer of 1968, community r-epresentatives were a vitad part 
of the planning workshops, the^4:ask forces, arid the Planning 
Council. In December 1969 , elections were^eld for the Ana- 
^ costi^ Community School Board, tlysugh several days^ of balloting 

' -■ . 98 ■ ■ 



wete*^ necessary^ to "get out the vote^" The unfamiliarity ^of 
the hundreds ofi^candidates , 'the newness of voting. fo^» offi- 
cials'in the Dis4:rict, and t^^ cumbersomeness of the regis- 
tration/yotin^ ^process were possible pauses of the poor turn- 
out. 'And in 1973, with the creation of Region I, the communi 
ty participation coniponent was renamed the RegiiDn I Commu'nity 
School Bo3ird, See Table 5 for a list of the representative 



bodies involved: 



TABLE 5< 



Bodies in AnacostiS, 1968-1977 




i TITLE 


DATE 


i ■ • • X 

;1. Task Forces (conununity workshops; ^ 
invited) • 


July 1968 

! 


Community Steering Committee 


! 

July 19^& 

1 


3, Anacostia Ad Hoc Community Planning 
Council 


August ,1968 

» * • 


4- Anacostia Community School Board 
' (elected) ' *-* 


December 1969 


5-' Region I Community ^chool Board 
(elected) 


Sep?. 1973-Present 
• 



A second 'reason for the implementation/institutiXDnal- 
izatiq;! of the representative boards was its broad ^base of 
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suj^ort in the"" District o*f Columbia/ Unlike Hew York City'fe 
communit^^ participation effort whici? was marred by conflict 
and a retaliatoi^ teachers' strike, the Anacostia experiment* 
was upheld by th^ Washington Teachers' Union, whose presi- 
dent, "Wi 11 ianu Simon; recalls that his union was involved on 
the planning committee^/ 1 gave -general support and conscious- 
ly tried to br.event a confrontation like in New York. Perhaps 
the moderate tone of the Anacostia cori^anunity leaders, the ab- 
sence of organized anger and agitation, 'and so forth^' allowed 
the teachers to be partners and not adversaries in the. pro- 
cess. .The superintendent's office, -during this period/was 
fiLjIed by *^ succession of leaders who backed the idea of 
bringing parents and ^corrjr.uniiy layfolk into vbe decision- 
maxing,^ though most stopped sfior;^ , of * giving Anacostia resi-* 
dents "control" over their schools. For examole, as .early 
as 1969,* Superintendent ,r^ugh J. Scott stated: ^ ^' 

^ There. shQuld- be more coranjunit^ involvement in\t|i^^, ^ 
schools, but ncft control.' I don'y support hav^g^ - 
local board^^ across the city.^^y^ 

* " • * ' . 3 

But Dy the timfe of the Aaacostia boaxd^ it« election and func- 

taons, the District had witnej^^ed at least tv^'o other exoeri- 

ments with communaty involvement-- the Madel" School Ditrision 

* . ^ * * ' J ' ^ 

in the neigh)?orhood var^Ound the Cardozo High^ School (1964) ^ 

an^ the Adams-MorgaD- Community 'CbuxibiL's School' Coranfit tee 

62 * ' » * 

(1967). Ami wheji 5uperi,ntend^nt' Barbara S^^raoret formerly 

'. » t * . 

, of Chicago, orgSnizatibnally decentralized th$: schc^ol district 

T 
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•She notion of the conrf^unity as a, legitimate particif)ant in 

^- 

school affairs had taken hald. Particularly during the plan- 
. , \ 

ning of RENP, 1972, a special effort was .made to include all 
groups with a vested interest in school operations in Ana- 
c^tiaj the parents, students, teachers and administrators 

'{their, separate unions), central office, and' Fede*ral project 

. ' ' ^ ' • - ' ^. ' 

officials Cfton NIE) . . , ■ - , 

• • • *" • 

?hird^ decentralization in ^acostia >ps greatly sim- 

plified by the racial deno^2;aphy of the city and the pupil 

makeup of tloe school district. By t^e late 19pds, as shewn, 

• u ♦ ♦ 

m Table 6, large n'ombefs of whites had moMe^ to the suburbs, 
the percentage of blacks in the District'had .reached 71 per- 
cent, and black children constituted about 95% of the pupils^ 
in public- schools . • ' - ^ 

TABLE 6 



Shifts in Raci-al Composition of The District of Colisnbia y 
^ Metro Region and Public Schools, 1^50'>1970 



1950 



I960 



1970 



'Washington, D.C.. (all residents) 802,178 

! 

Metropolit-an Washington ' ^ * 661,911 

i 

■ * Total ' • 1,474,089 

J " 

Washington, D.C. ■ ^ 

X Black tn'city ; ,-35% 



% Black in schools' 



52Z 



763,956 



1,237,941 



54% 
79.5% 



756,510. 

i 

> 2,104,613 



'2,001,897 I 2,861,123 



71% . 
95.41!: 
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Similarly, . the school fcoard, firtet elected in .1^968, was bl^ck, ' 
as was ^ the majority of staff and adini.nist'^ators . Hejic^, all-. - ' 
the. major cons tituen^ies-^p^refiis , pupils^ ^aff, and board-- 
.warfe largely black, avoiding tlife white-black debacle that 
plagued decentralization efforts in school ^systems li>:e Rew 
York City^s. Thus, Washingtonj D.C. maaa^d* quite self- 
consciously, to avoid^the nasty New' YorkJ City confrontation, 

►described. by LaNoue and Snith as follows: 

* ** 

; As one /y:ew York stat^J legislative person put it^ \ 
• '^^The difference between the 1368 and* 1969 session 

. vfas 'tpe difference between disaq^^ee^-nent and real ' 
rancor:*^ -h^ strikes polarized feelings between 
blacks and Jews, one of the strongest liberal co- 
alitions in the country wafe shattered. The UFJ 
(United Federation of .Teachers) ended 4.ts criti- 

, cism of the 'archaic, 'ineffective* school bureau- 
cracy and gave up its arbstract commitment to de- 
centralization to form an alliance with the CSA ^ \ / 
(Council of Supervisors and Administrators) and ^ 
the Central Trades Labor ijauncil. Bruised from 
the demonstration district debacle and facing re- ' % 
\ election, M^yor Lindsay declined further leader- 
ship of the decentralization forces. The School 
board, with its new pro-decjantrali'zation members^ 

• was barely dole to agree long enough to produce 
* the plap. required by state law.^^ 



/ 



L 

It's not that black community people and black bureaucrats * 

do not f;Lght7 rather, the racial issue was removed as an im- * 

T^ortapt irritant in the :^nteractions among school people, *Com- 

* 

munj-ty people*', an.d the city leadership.. 

>— * , • ^ * « 

A f our^th^ i^eason contributing to the institutionaliza- 

tion of commujiity involvement/decentralization- of power high- 

lights a major* dif f-grence between the Anacostia Coimnunity and 
* • * * 

many others* ..the /presence of a stable middle-class b*14ck grQUp 
xn- Anacostia' whp:Jiad not abandoned the local public schools. * 
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These middle- income citizens, vocal/ active, and pcfesessing 

the s;w.lls-(or guickly learning them) <iE managing local school 

affairs; made an* enormous difference in. the power of thfe board 

and its ability to influence lo|^l policy. Particularly, \3uring 

the pljase when Anacostia* Pro ject, directors were' coming and 

going with great rapidity and the Federal agencies (mainly 

the Office of Education) were ignoring ACPS, the' coj^unity 

board was called on to g^ve guidance ^to the program* The 

chairperson of the, boar^i was especially -ijmportanti».and^by^ and 

large tl>ese people were educated, prof essior^al ^ and middle 

class": (Ps^seA-ch by David Minar on suburtan schools indicates* 

that the talent of professionals on s^chool boaiTis is ari impor-* 

54 



tant -resource to thes^ communities^) 



Table 6 lists the chair- 



^persons of the comr^unity boardy tRegi^n I board) .over the nine 

*# • ^ 

years (1968-1977}-, their occupations, ^nd in some^cases, other 

comments about them. 

' ' ^ —.TABLE 7 ^ • " . ' ^ 



Na-mes* and Characteristics of Chairp^bplB o£ 
the Anacostia School. Boards 1968-1977 * 



NAME 



YEARS OF 
^SERVICE 



OCCUPATION 



OTHER- DATA 



Rev. James. Coates . 1968-1969 
• Anacostia Conssuni- ' ^ 
ty Planning Couocil ^ 

Eca>ett '^rown . 1969-1971 

♦ ■ • . 

Albert Pearsap ; 1971-1974 



I 



,1 



Minister 



Retired 



i Later elected to 9.C,^,;^ 
; School Board 6 City 
Council.- 1st el^cte^ 



Eugene Klnl 



f 



1974-Pr«s. 



Gov' tj^employee; 
ori board of H.L- 
King Center 

DHEW^-U.S. Office 

of E<iucatton • 

^ V 



Died in office %ii 



Still in oj;?ice 



TKe regular * members of the board, as well/often were from. 

middle-class backgrounds • Furthermore, some of these peoole 

were encouraged to* oarticiD'ate in community board activi- 

ties — tb devote the time and effort' to theytask — by the chance 

to rbn for other publit; offices, using the experience and ex- 

posure of public service. to advantage* The Rev. Jaities Coates 

was, perhaps, the orine example. Meetings of the Anacostia 

Planning Group were held in riis church'; ^ne ser\'ed as Community 

School Board chairperson; he was also elected t:o th« D,C. Board 

of Education; and he now serves on the D.C. City^Council . 

Ye± another, a fifth, contributing factor to board , - 

success was the partnership that developed between the school ' 

leadership serving the Anacostia community and the community 

iay ^leadership. Since a primari' functit)n of .the co^imunity. 

boards was (and is) the supervision -of the activities of the 

Region's administrators (particularly the RENP Project Direc- 

tor and staff and the Region I silperintendent and staff) , it 

was essential that the ^p^anning, implementing, and incorporate 

ing actions be done jointly. They were, for the mgst part. 

In fact/ the relationship betweei^^e elected bo*rd ^i^mbers 

and the hired administrators in RS^ mirrored the. interacy 

tions in 'the DCPS: school board and general superintendent- 

Thus, the RElfP experiment did not involve a new or radical 
*• 

approach- to citizen participation in the governance of a pub- ^ 
lie service*. • Rather, the Community School Board appr6ach re- 
plicated the school ^oard-supefintendent model which is the 
accepted practice throughout the nati^on. Perhaps, the^ sta- 
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bilaty of the school boa^d in Ana'costia liesjdn its conform- 

- ing.to the recognized professional-elected offikia! model. 

(AQmittedly^, the Region I Boa^rd t3oes not bave 'final say; the * 

D*C* Board of Education .l;ias that. But in practice, the com- ' 

» * 
miinity-elected group is rarely overturned and thus functions 

as its owri board of education^) 

Sixth, the Planning Gouncil, Anacostia Community., School 



Board, and now the Region I boa^ had acces-!? to relatively- 
. * large sum^ of- Federal dollars throughout itsl 10-year history. 
In a poor' corrjnunity and xn a school bureaucracy as well, the 
control over budget meant r^er , legitimacy, , and a reason 
to be.. Initially, the promise of $25 million, later $10 million^ 
and finally, $1 million for ye^r one enabled the project* to Qom- 
'iQand the attention of" members of th^. community, to bring them. 
^ - to Slimmer workshops a-fe $15 per day, and to eirlist their loyal- 

ty. Same of these folks were in turn hirecy as ComrAunity Read- . 
ing Aides and Community Organizers. Hence, the funds (^total-^ 
•' •^ling almost $7 million) allowed the new ijoard to "buy bff* some 
potential dissidents and to give focus to activities: .how 
to allocQCe the money. TJ^rough the writing, submitting, and 
rewriting process, the boards learned the technique^ of grant- 
* getting and the problems of balancing the^rtyria'd demands of 

their own cons,tituency . Funding efforts were h kind of work- 

** 

• . shop in urban school governance and finance. Even when the 

funds themselves were diminished by 1977, the Regipn .1 board ^ * 
was in control of hiring and firing .key administrators and 
overseeing the operation of loc'al schools; hence, the budget 

Ej^*- • . ■ . . 105 ■ / . 
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, per '^e was greatiy reduced but the- authority over jobs vith 
large salaried remained, making a commitment to continueci 
par-tiqipation as board . members attractive and intex:esting. 

* ' . ' ' - ' . 

Finally, seventh, -the permanent incorporation of the* 
Region board into DCPS governance was ^cfcomplished easily 

because the innovation did' not cost the school system any 

^ »' " * . 

money. ^n times when District f^nds were short, the proposal . 

'/ 

to continue thjs role of a community board was attractivje be- 
cause of its price tag. - 

-in sum, tste continuation of the cqpimunity schpol board 
as a permanent component of the District or Columbia school 
system was made ^possible by its long existence, in* various * 
forms, Bs an arena for community sentiment and decision-making; 
by its broad community and professional support, unlike its 
coun^terparts in other cities; by its black constituency in - 
a nearly all-black school system; by the presence of a com- 
^ mitted middle class, who were willing to invest time and energy 
^r^to self -governance for the An^costia corainunity> by the work- 

/^.ing relationship between jschool and Federal agency profession- 
« 

a^s and the community members; .by 'the -funds and power the 

^ board had almost from the onset Sf the project; and by the 
# — ' * , 

ab^sence of real dollar costs to the system for the continifa- 

• tion of the community boards — an*d also, incidentally b^t 

similarly, tlie loCal school boards in each of the 30 Anacostia 

tscho^s (see Table 8 for location and concerns of local boards^. 



§, 



We do not wish to g.ive the impression, however; that ^ 
*the community boards had total control or that there were not 
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/ 'TABLE. 8 



Y 



/ 



Suirunary of Septeriber Local School Board Meetings 





LOCAL 
SCHOOL BOARD 


* NO . OEL BOARD 

4 ^ # ^^^^^^^^^ & * * * 4X 

MEMBERS Ph^SENT j 


/ NO. NON-BOARD 
Mfe^ERS PRESENT 


SIGNIFICANT ISSUES 




Fifiendship 


.9 -1 

/ 

/ 


\ 


Safety, Helping, Hand Program 




Garfield 


. 1 . 

< 


Goairs.for Coming Year; 
Fund Raising Projects 




Moten 


,2 


RENP; Election; Parent Participa- 

* 


» 


Savoy 


Q 

O ' 




ground; Election 




Birney « 


■V 


8 * , 

« 


PA System; Securit^^ Guar*; School 
Plans ' / * ' 




« 

Congress 
Sleights 


14 




School Budget; Terrell School; 
•Title I ^nd RENP; special Stu- 
dents from Simon 




Douglass 


5 


3 


Election; RENP ' " 




Draper ' 


6 


. 2 


'Organizational Meeting 




Mal^colm X 


9 


13 '. 


pildget Hearing 




Hart 


8 • 


? 


* Election; School Concerns 



O 
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forces, at work in. the systei^-^at oount^ered their authority, 
'^here were. The road from Ad Hoc Planning Council to Region 
I -Board was a long one, as the sections ori planning and^ira- 
plementing have shown. The board effort^was 'certainly made ' 
more difficult by/the near total *lack of precisioti in. the 
original President Johnson plan for the District's schools. 
It was apparen't that no one" had a clea4: view of how it*would ^ 
.go. .V7ould the community take over" the s^^||ri£jl^ou;d '* 

^^^^ inexperience th.at the conffiBRy would exhi- 
bifer tbt^l apathy? No one knew. President Johnson, evident-^ 
ly, had a habit of— creaming off good idjeas from the Federal 
departments, pushing them, .4nd throwing them b^ck' to the 
agencies for implementation. ACSP was' treat^d in much this 
way; and so was the community' ii^olvement purpose. Once the' ^ 
program was launched; the envirc^nent was so unstable that 
no one was sure. how much ^authority the community b<!)ard actual- 
ly had; whether the Federal government .would' supply the funds; 
and* whether the actions of the- Anacostia board, staff, and 
program were satisfactory. The fear df losing^ the project, 
w^ile. it galvinized s\ipport in some cases^ . also complicated 
the problem of commur^ty_goyerna^ce, In effect,* the same 
confusion that alffected" the early history of ' the ^pro j^'ct hlid* 
its impact on the board as well. 

Alsoj one should not overestajnati^ the policy-making 
power G?f any single body* in the complex School setting: true^ 
the' Regional boar4, had tremendous^n^^.l«ence on the replacement 
of top Regional personnel, as we have discussed. But on ma^jor 
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.policy is sii'es, the rules- of decision-making required the 
assent of the D.C» school board, the Congress when laef^oi 
jEunding was involved, the courts, 'and the professional staff 
to deliver" the' services.. Rapid changes in the schools, 
furthermore,, definitely affected tfje fr^ reign of a cammuni- 
ty board. For' example, the prerogatives of ' any local ipvex'n- 
iog boird in, the' District of ColluTibia were constrained by 
several important court decisions/ In Boiling vs. ,Sharp ' 
(19.54), the, companion decision to Brown vs. Board of Education 
<1955) \eor the District .under the '15th~not ^the 14 th Amend- , 
ment--the U.S. Supreme Court found the two "divisions" in 
the schools (Division 1 for white staff and students ;* Divi- 

r 

sion 2 for black's) created a highly seg;:egat6d system an<d 
ordered the immediate merging of the divisions and the de- 
segregat^on of the public 'schools . -Such a city-wide man- 
date- f^rom the courts', wi^th additional pressure from President 
Eisenhower, lecj to*school desegregation, but also to track- 
ing within scht>ols, thus allox??in^ i/itegrated schools to 
serve the needs o€ the various academic levels' in the builS- 
mg; or so the argument went. ' 

rn 1967, civ^il^£ghts leader Julius tt. Hobsbn initiated 
a class ^tion suit againsf the schools and particularly Sup^r- 
in±^endent' Carl F. Hansen ;^ Judge J^ Skelly Wright of 'the U.S. 

Court of App'fe^ls i^uled-^hat" the track system was d: 

: . * * * . { 

tory, sinie mtraschool .seg^fegation *by race an^ clc 

occurred. He ordered that i:|ie trackihg system' be abolished 

and that free bus^ransporta^on be i^^e available to^children 




wishing to transfer f roitv crowded (black) schools to -less 
c/owded (wffite) ones ♦ The perhaps unintended result of hith 
, the Boiling^ v^s.^ Sh^rp and, more difamatic^lly , the Hobsen vs. 
H^sen decisions was to concen^t'ate power in the central 
^office and school board ag officials worked to ccxnply with the 
5% limit {i.e., no D.C, public school can vary'^more than 5% 
above or below thfe per-building median on per-pupil expendi- 
ture) . liaNoue arid Smith point .otit, fpr example j. ' that the re- 
assignment of 120 teachers in May 1972 to further compliance 
was an act of a strong,, centralized — not decentralized — i&chool 
system. Hobson himself, according to LaNoue and Smith, wafe ^ 
said to believe: • * 

. . . the gUest for equality might put an end to 
talk of community control, for only a strong cen-- 
tral administration can devise and implement a*v;(6rk- 

. able- program for allocating schjool resources equal- 
ly across the District. . . , In theory, eqiializa- 

' tion cou^d be combined with local cpntrol (*or widen-* 
ed community participatioh) . But. in . practice, fis- 
cal contx:pl and'policy control have usually not been ^ 
easily separab^le.^^ 

Still another limitation on the authority* of the Ana- 

costia community boardr-and any loca} board — ^as the •'civil 

service" tradition so ceat^ral to . the public employ in the ^ 

District of Columbia. So while the cofiimu^jity boards had " 

clout with the top administrators in the Region/ fehe infJLu- 

ft * , 

ence on regular teachers and ojther staff was seve'rely limited 

by inpenetrability of» the civil service ranks. 

But despite th^ long history of confusion,- the externa'l 

^'1(t)cial 'and political forces, and bie general problernfs of - * 



makitig^ -organizational changes, the Region I school board is 
very, muc^a reality ih Anacostia.* Pts goal^ — community ia- 
volvemetft, ^'^scj:iool decision-Hiakiiijgr^'-have sufficiently' jibed 



with^ those ^v^^e ^school sys;^m that the board is now a legi- 
timate part ojE the governing process • A regular mechanism 

\eiectxbT)s is permanently estaBXia^^fof Sep lacing membeiSs 
onvwthe "■^e(gion, I Board; perpetuity , is assured: The system looks' 
to the !)j6afd for advice oij personn^ei^ program, liuilding upr ' 
keep and other needs. The Region % superintenSent, "purrently 
Rubin PierOe, g^s his job to the.-Board; he attends .their meet- 
ings, just*as v^i*:ent Reed attends meetings of the D«C. Boa;cd; 
principals* jobs j)too% - aire in some real way dependent on the ^ 
local schoo3^ boards , -though their existence and' activities • 
,aife somewhat less 'constant.- (It takes longer to establish ^30 ' 
smaller boards 'centered around the 30 Anacastia area schools " 
f^an one Regibi^'l board, or so it seems*) Hence, we conclude. 



the institutionalization of community involvement in* the 
Region I boards is result ojf the funding, activities, and 
attention that the Anacostia community received through the 
exi-stence of the Anacostia Community Schofcl Pro ject-F(esponse 
to Educational Keeds ^Project, 1967 to 1977* 



Institutionalization of Inservice Traini 



. • A brief history : At the pointy of ^full implementation^ 
in 1976, th'0^* inservipi^staf f development component involved 
14 kchoo^s '{^1 high school,. 1 junjiqr high school, and 12 ele- 
m^ntaryl > "122 fcpacher trainees inf mathematics , 111 teacher 



trainee^ in readiijg, working in(3:irectly through th%se staff 
7 members Wi;fch sorne'4,142 stud^ts in -mathematics and about 'i 
^ ^ 3;351 pupils, in -reading <though direct instructiorr^f young- 
^sters was. yiot a primary goal of^RENP) ♦ Our .purpose here is^- 
^ npt ±o detail' the actual program, nor .t;o evaluate the 'out- 
comes TDufe iratthfer to consider th'es^e activities as part of 
the overall, change process '(other ^ec'tions of the final eval- 
uation discuss the impact, of REHP . on student learning and self- 
concepts). It .is sufficient mention that the 'RE^P pedago- 
g^cai method in *math involved:. (1) individual-ized instruc- 
€ion and student problem-solving, < (23 a diagnostic and pre- 
s.criptive technique, (3) the application of mathematics to. 
: Other fields like business, consumer skills, career planning, 
knd social studies, and (4) the covering of such bas^c con- 
cepts a^ whole, number, rational numbers, sets', lievear measure- 
\ - ' ' ' c 

ment, and elementary mathematical reasoning^ In reading^ the 

• « 
RENP appr.oach. consisted of ( l>v^„ig^tening, speaJcing, and writing 

skills improvement, ^(2)- use K)f instructional materials, test>- 

taking skill building,- ^and classroom management, X3) effective 

• * ^ 

- planning, diagn65is, aitd individualized instruction, ''and (4) 

wofd recognition, cofnprehension, ^d developmental read^g- 
But, as* 4iscus^e*d in earlier sections, the inser^ice 
training compo neht w^s not fully implemented until* 'the . 
eighth year x)f the project. First, the program trai/i^d the 

- ,i,lay reading assistant (1968-^69) , placed theia in ^classrooms, 

and only later used them to relieve the classroom teachers 
,tb attend traiiiing sessions in the math labs and rqading * 



centers; this development greW out of ,the riplanned project 
xn 1973-75 when the National Institute, of Eflucation itiherited 
the program from' the U*S* Office of Bcjucation and retitled 
it-RENP* Hence, RENP qua RfeNP involved 16 staff de^/elop^rs ' * 
{at first •called Trainers of Teachers/, later >t>rograin- Facili-- - 
tator^) , 60 instructional aides, cind iV Qommu^ty^Organizers, 

In prder to analyze the process of final institutional^ 
ization oi? the inservice Cdsaponent, then/we shall examine'- 
four aspects of the' program: the transition df ' staff func- • 
tions from federally supported RE!JP roies to regular line-item 
supported* star f in the'IXIPS; the incorporation df RENP teph - - 
niques into the repertpire of the school system/ the place- 
ment of inaervice educational facilities in permar>ent qua^rters 
in Anacostia schools;* and the integration 'of.ftSRP staff de- 
velopment materials into standard use i^ the system. :it is 
the permanent use of staff , ^techniques, facilities and materi-- 
als that 'forms ' the heart df Our analysis of change in the 
'school system resulting from i±»e advent of 'the Response to - 
Educational Needs Project (^hbug^^ the tTerm *per se is^ not 
used — "staff development" is the name one^ears wh|n phoning 
the headquarters of the project) . 

The Incorporatioi^ o&HEriservice Staff 

RENP invoJLved primarily three groups of personnel: in-- 
service educators, aides apd organizers from the community/ 
and. the 'majiagemant staff (Qie l^st grou^ will be discussed 
m the next -section under project management) • 




First, the "Utilization 'and DTsseraination Plan" states ^ 
that . beginning in 'September 1977, the D^C. School Sys- 
tem will utilize the training and expertise that has-been 
acquired b^^^ipresent Program Facilitators by assigning 
'them to the sixteen (16) -remaining schools in Region I which 
have not^eceived the RENP treatment, thus, ^regionalizing -the 
RENP concept in Region I . . ."^^ In actuality, however, the 
ProqrgSa ; F^cj^^gttors have been placed in 'available-classrooms 

throughcaijt the system and their -function of inservice educa- 

^ ^ • ,. 

tors has been, for, the most patt, taken over by, two groups 

not previously affiliated with RENP: the Resource Teachers 

and Peer Teachers. , The former, numbering 60 in the fall of** 

1977, are feachers who usually worked at-large in schools 

with students, helping them with special problems* Under the 

* 

reconstituted and^ incorporated RENP, these staff ar^ now 
asked to work with other teachers, holding i'riserv ice sessions 
in the individual buildings. The Peer Teaching Pronto, 
operating out of the Region I office, provides an opportunity . 
for RE^-like inservice siipport to be available to Region- ^ 
tea<3?ers when thep^ come to the Friendship Center for inservice 
.help. And in some as yet undetermined situations, building 
principals are allowing former Program Faciiitators — who have 
returned to classroom teaching (at salaries below those re- 
ceived while those personnel were Program FacilifeaHjors with 
RENP) — \o fiinction during free periods as ^inservice ^aders^ 
though no data are available to confirm this artangement. 
' It is interesting that the role of inservice leaders 

has not often gone to Program Facilitators but primarily to 



othfer school district staff who themselves have a loosely de- 

fXried role iii^ the school system,- Obviously, the costs to 

^ , ' '"^^ ' : - * 

^the system of using onboard -staff is minimal, re- 

" lieviag /the DCPS budget (now that Federal f^uncjs.are gone) of 
carryitig^ some 26 Program Facilitators at salaries higher th^n 
regular classjroom teachers receive. Also, the press for staff 
to RENP-like inservice^development was sufficient to -^n- 
list in the Region I buildings the use o^f the Resource Teach- 

*^rs, a ^roup of staff with some "slack" in their schedules 
and a rather lo9sely defined job description, '^SSiis form of . 
mutual adaptation, wherein the l^E^V effort receives^ ijfiservice 
%ta-ffing and the school system cubs a position (Program ^aci- 
lita*tor) whiqkis costly~seems ^quite ingenious if, of course, 

' • \ ■ . ■ . ^ ; 

it works well ttjis year (additional time and data are re- 
quired to answer the query J . , ^ * 

^ In addition, staff at the Friendship EducaticJfial Center 
a new elementary school ix^ An^costia, conduct inservide. work-' 
shop^ fo^^J:gachers from all over 'Region I* These staff/ in- 
clude, as mentioned above, the Peer Teachers who are paid 

from regular DCPS budget categories and who work oiit of the 

^ ^ ' \ ' 

{legion I feuper j^tendgnt 's off'ice, and the "central staJEf*^ of 

former RENP td be discussed later (they include Dan Jackson, 

Project Director; Wary. Johnson, Director of the Math Compon- 

0* 

ent; and Helen Turner, Director of the Reading Component). 
During free perio(^s, teachers leave their assigned schools 
and come to the Friendship Educational Center for a fe,w hours^ 
of inservice activities — a .modification of the TIENP approach 
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of in-school staff development*. We sl\al*i discuss the mechanics 
of the inservice program shortly* - ' 

Second^ the iate of the ,Commujvity Mam. and Reading 
Aides and lay Community Organizers Nfe mention of the communi^^ 
ty aides ajid organizers' was made i?n»the "Utilizatioit and Dis- 
semination Plari**^^ Inj|±ie spring 1977, tJfe. District of 
Columbia schools issiied a Reductipn'in Force (RIF) for em- 
ployees of ^NP only, an order which was challenged* legally 
through the appeals:- process : Usually", when a' Reduction of' 
Force was requested, it pertained to a whole category of em- 
ployees across the* school system. 24eajiwhile/ the Region I 
Board attempted to find jobs for the Program Facilitators 
and Aides, Also, Local 20 of the American Federation of ' • ' 
State, County, and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) , AFL-CIO, - 
who represented the Aides a-nd Community Organizers, considered! 
a law suit to stop the firing of ^these RENP staff members. Fy 
September 19 77, somehow, the school system absor-bed all 
five of these employees in aides jobs elsewhere^ in the Dis^ 
trict schools, as Title I (Elementary and S'econdairy Educatiori 
Act) classroom^ aides, for example. The five not employed 
voluntarily withdrew their names. Thus, while this' compon- 
ent of RENP — the paraprof essional staff — was not instittition- ^ 
"STized into the system, these previously unemployed and un- ^ 
trained community people/ some with nine years seniority,* 
have now found work, i^ the school system,, an unintended out- , 
come of the RENP . experiment but a worthwhile one nonetheless. 
The jdbs6f community liaison and classroom assistant >^e stiTl 
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being performed but under different .aegis, * as will be dis-^" 

cusspd \inder the new RENP* techniques. (The Program ^acilita- 

tors/ because th^y .had tenuife before* taking jobs with .RENP, 

were returnted* to their classrooms, at a reduced salary since 

they were not. linger supervisors •) 

Third, thje manac^ment staff of .th'g project was given^ 

a primary fui^ction in the utilisation plan. It stated: 

A Director, working under the superyisibn of the 
Associate Superintendent of instruction, will have 
dayTto-day supervision of this effort with the as- 



s^istance of a Director 
of Math • 67 ^ 



of Reading and a Director 



But because these ^staxf members, Dan Jackson, Mary Johnson, c 
and Helen Turner, were funded by a Federal grant of about * 
$140,000 from NIE, it i^ too early to telZ where in the sys- 
tem they will be incorporated • Their function, besi<i^es that 
pf supervising the in-school efforts ydf the Resource Teachers, 

As to run weekly workshops* for 'teachers who come to the ""Friend- 
ship Educational Center, is^ to handle the general <3*isaeinination 
of the program, and to publicize' it to school principals, en- * 
couraging them to send*stdf;£ down to the Center for help and 

^ to organize the m-^ school component of the project* 

The Institutionalization of RENP T-ebhniques 

Initially, the Anacostia project bad no particular ap- 
proach or even, a- stated set;^ of goals — other than the most 
general desire to improve education in -Washington, D.C. 
schools, to make the system a "mode4r* school system," i "beacon" 
to other urban systems, a "laboratory" (all/these terms were 
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use^d by President^Jehnson and others) ♦ Later, during the 
rededcining that acooropanied Phase l^and Phasd 2 (1974-76), 
'the purpos3''bec§ine that of:/ . . \ ^improving the^ reading 
and mathematics Achievement levels of students, "through a 
con1b6|trated staff development program for trfeachers ..." 
j/hiCh emphasizes the diagnostic/prescriptive/individualized 
approach to teacher staff development and student instruc- 



Thus, in the impleoientation stage, 1976-77, the^RENP 
approach was quite clearly "academic"' in nature, or, at least 
could be termed "cognitive" — providing teachers with the 

kills tOf help the children learn the basicst^^ reading and 
mathematics.^ In part, ^his shift f^om many goals (including, 
getting aWng .Better with teachers, getting marketable skills, 
improving their relations with possible employ'^s; to specific 
ana acad^^cjiic ones was a sign ot the times. All across the 
nation, families (particularly poor and mino^ty onesl were - 
demanding that tfte school move ''back tq^asics" and the Ana- 
costia community was no different. Also, the RENP approach 
to teacher training was similar to national trends in staff 
'education: *that is, the process stressed that the Sloans # 
shpuld reflect the goal^ or ends. How does a teacher figure 

* 4 

out what the ends are? He/she "diagnoses" (first) the child* s 

"problemr Then^ a set of activities are utilized to ' 

J' 

corifect the weakness and re^esting/diagnosirtg are done. 

Thi^ paradigm^, based on a rational; means-ends construct 
can be traced to the^ t-heories bf B. T. Skinnej and other neo- 

• . ' / ■• • ■ ■• . • 
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behayiorists . Often using the linearity and interconnectednes 

(not to jnentioir^ the terminology)^ of computer programming^ ^ 

writers like Robert- Glasef explain: , ' \ 

]| Once the content and the component repertoires in-- 
volved in terminal objectiv^es and subobjectives are 
described, and once the entering behavior of the 
student is also described, a preci^ instructional 
process can be implemented.^^ * " ^ 

^he process of instruction 'is thus sequential. It links the 

intervening steps tO' the proposed outcomes; and the sought 

after outcomes are behavioAil — observable and measureable — in 
- * * - * 

'nature. 

The "curriculum" of the RENP iniervice program for the 
teachers was the diagnostic/prescriptive/individualized method 
.to be used with the students. .Thus^ the inservice program 
consisted primarily of introducing and practicing the tech- 
niques of reading/math ins*fcruction / techniques premised on 
the neo-behaviorist framework, though greatly simplified; As 
but one example, consider the following, criterion for implemen 
tation of the plan^-^r teacher training (all quoted from the 
Formative Evaluation ) : ^ ^ 

By February 1, a detailed plan fot training teachers' to 
mesh children ' s^ skill development ai^ functional applica- 
tions will have been prepared^ 
• 

The plan shall be implemented; Trainers of Teachers shall 
be' training teachers: ^ ^ 

- to diagnose individual student's skills 

to grou)p students of similar needs for instruction , 

- to plan instruction ^or gro\aps and individuals based 
upon diagnosis 
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- to teach skills within an applied develop- 
mental context in the regular reading 
/math7 period and in the content ^reas. 



Or, in the language of -fhe Seventh Quarterly -Report of RENP^ 
\ iaA quo'ted) : 

1» All teachers, irrespective' of their areas of specialir 
zation, are expected to possess the following capad^ili- 
ties : ^0 & • 

a. Teachers will be ab^e; to diagnose reading ,5^d 
^ * - mathematics prt)blems /based on the Prescriptive,^ 

' Ma-th, and- Prescriptive Reading Test and otfier 

measure/. ^ . . , . 

b. Teachers will be able to design basic individual 
* prescriptions for diagnosed problems. 

c. Teachers will have a knowledge of the service 
available to deal with identified problems ♦ 

Teachers will be able Jto spot projblems and c^al 
with them at the li>w£t3ft possible levels 

e. Teachers will be^ble 'to deal with' heterogeneous 
groupings in their learning center in the class- 
room. ' 

6 ^ The underlying rationale of the diagnostic/prescriptive/mdi- ^ 
vidualired approach again, is (1) that instruction mus't be 
linked to needs and ^desired outcomes — the ends-means relation- 
ship; (2) that treatment^ mus^t be sequenced^Csee item d above: 
"deal with them," the problem, *'.at the' lowest possible level** 

:ore going on to higher and more dif f iciJflLt material) ; and 
(3) that instruction must be individually -tailored to the 
learner — much as the computer assistfed instruction is capable 
of branching to meet tfie special problems of children • 

In 1977, when the sTtaff development approach of ^ RENP 
was meshed with the school system-wide instructional approach 
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called^ the Competency Based Curriculum (CBC) , the fit' was an 

easy one, Why?''^6cause EENP methods and CBC approaches, are 

both based on the si^me rationale: the ncD -behavior is ts' con- 

tention that lear^^g is ^tructure'd around a i^^ns-end .^para- 

di^* In the ''Utilization and* Dissemination Piaiti^^^dopted. 

by^T^NP, the s^ool system, and NIE, -the langudg^^^ amazing- 

JLy similar, and weiquote: " 

The following skills have been identified as being neces- 
sary, in order to effectively implement the Competency , 
Based Cu^rriculuip, and to assist teachers in dealing with- 
students* reading and mathematics, needs • * 

r Diagnostic/prescriptive/individua^ized- instruction 
JWodel: diagnosrs; prescription^ application) 

-_Testing-taking skitis ^ . ' - ^ 

» * 

- Utilization of instructional materials 

- Establishing learning centers aod learning situations 

- Correlating instructional materials, activities, 

• games, etc., to the ^objectives" of tdie Criteria Re- 
ference Tests (PMT arid PRT) 

- Rewriting instructional objectives into behavioral 
objectives 

- Writing and categorizing behavioral'ob jectives with- 
in the three domains ('affective, dognitive/ and 
psycho-motox — Bloom's Taxonomy of Objectives) 

. Establishing behavioral objectives relative to their ^ 
competencies under the^f ive .ski^l classification 
* categories: 

,(1) analytical 'skill^ , (2) consumer/producer 
skills, (3) communication skills, (4) social- 
^nd political skills, (5) self-actualization 
skills. • • I 



Thtis/ it seems elear that the ihs titutionalization of the Ana- 
costia project was greatly facilitated by the natufe of its 
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program. It did, .in other words, fit nicely into the DCPS 
* approach .tfc teaching children ,"^ the *CBC, and thus to the in- 
service training of^staff . Had the approach been vastly - 
different, the project might have found incorporation to'^ 
more difficult. 

Emerging, fur.thermbre , over a ten-year period, was 

^ 

^ an arrangement involving full - time and Lin - school teacher edu- 
cation- In each target schocil,^a reading center an^/pr math- 
ematics laboratory was established^ staffed by Program Faci- 
litator and aides who relieved teachers for work in the labs 
and centers. The commitment" in RENP was to an on-site staff 
and help which was constantly available for teacher, develop- 
ment- In September 19 77, however, a major change in program 
configuration was made: at the Friendship Educ^ional Center, 
an ori-going teacher workshop was established wherein .teachers 
left their assigned building, reported to Friendship, and par- 
ticipated in sessions ' headed by the reading and math component 
^irectors. 

, The techniques works as follows: building principals 
are notified ^ea^:h month of the -workshops available at Friend- 
ship, Dan Jackson explained that he and his administrative 
staff met with all. Region I principals, in groups and indi- ^ 
vidually, "selling' the principals on the staff development 
opportunities that are open to their staff under release time J 
Principals then schedule their staff so that a teacher could 
put together his/her free perio ^and -a contiguous period wheh 
a special (a,rt, muSic, physical educajrion) teacher takes the . 
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'tfeacher's" class. With two classes bafck- to-back, the teacher 
reports to the Friendship Educational Center, where with 
about 10 to 12 other teachers, they participate in a workshop 
mainly concerned with the indivitiualization instruction < 
and the Competency Based Education approach which is now a 
m^jor: part of the DCPS staff detrelopment Wrriculum. ^ ^ 

..^:'ahere is much to b^ said in analyzing the new RENP 

' ' ' * — — I' < 

staff 'development approach utilizing in 1977 both ^the in-school 
training of tochers by Peer Teachers and Resourc^ Teacheifs 
and' in the offj^siW use of Friendship Center. First, further - 
research is necessary, comparirfg. the results of each setting 
on teacher re-educa±ion and student achievement. Which ^ite 
is better, given the cost of operating a single, centralized • 
progratm versus 30 such smaller programs in* the 30 Ana^stia 
region schools? -What trade-offs are there in quality between 
the Resource^ and Peer Teachers who operate without much direct 
supervision from t^e Jackson administrators yet who a^re close 
and convenient to the teachers, and the Friendship staff who . 
are well-coordinated and have much more experience in in- 
service education for staff? Is the abandonmenttfof a primary 

emphasis on on-site full-time inservice education a major loss 

> 

in the fes^ence of the RENP approach? 

Obviously, a few weeks into the new arrangement is too 
early to tell whether the mixed approach ,(of on-site and off^ 
sit'e education) is superior to last yearns oti-site arrangement 
alone in the 14 schools. The location of inservice programs ♦ 
in^^e home scho6ls has had certain advantages — though ^it is 

.• 
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difficult to quantify theiri 'f or purposes of comparison. Such 
training is always there and convenient.- It can allow teachers 
to seek immediate assistance from the teacher trainer when 
questions arise i just in terms of time in training and con- 
sistency of it, there ^is. no easy substitute. for on-site -staff 
development. *But the cost of jnaintainijrig Program Facilita- . 
tors in 3Q schools (or more if all of the school sys^tem is in-, 
eluded) is very high, way beyond what the* DCPS can afford, 
especially without massive infusions of money from an outsi^ 
afency. Second, there is some. benefit for teachers to "getting 
av 




ay" from familiar surroundings to learn something; qew. There 

a great incentive to use the few precious hours weekly at,' 

Friendship to wcjrk on improving skills* in the teaching pf- , 

thematics and reading. And .since these teachers, have been^ 

sent to Friendship with the blessing .of th^ir prinoipla, there 

is 'added visibility and expectations to wOrk'on ^teaching 

skills. ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

The training staff — i.e., Ms. Turner and Ms. Johnson-- 

have a good opportunity to practice and perfect their presen- 

tation and teaching skills while working in discrete time, 

blocks vith teachei?s, in a neutral setting away from the , 

interruptiotis alld distractions of in-schooil life. Thus far,, 
' * • ^ / 

Dan Jackson reports that over 100 teachers have come to 
Friendship; the idea of sending teachers thei'e for addition- 
al work has caught on;* and he is most hopeful th^it the* inter- 
est will be maintained. ^ * . 

Also/ i*. should be remembered that v/hile the Friendship 
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^ componeht is operating, the in-school COTiponent is also fbnc- 
. "tiohihg^ allowing ideas to be presented and demonstrated at 
. Friendship a«d practiced on-site. The reinforcing qualities 
of the two-site approach has potential; only further observa- 
tion and study will indicate if this dual method is working. 
Next year,, of course, when the $140,000 of Feder«al support i^ 
spejitj^ the ^^iendship segment must be assumed by the school 
district or -bfe closed' down. 

A-'fufther word about on-site and off-site .approaches:, 
it is ^unlikely that there i^ a significant' difference 'between 
the two.. Ra^ther^ the critical' variable is" availability^ 
quality, and of course, use. Whether the training situation 
is located 'down the hall or down the street seems less critical 

than what happens in the session itself. Our survey of liter-^ 
• • - . " 

aturQ dpne for^Task O sha.^s little clear, evidence in the liter- 
ature^fehat in-school versus university-based Versus out-of- 
school locations for staff development are superior. Perhaps, 
research on^tudent achievement done by Gibboney Associates 
^^i^l reveal sojne differences. 

Short of clear data on student progress, it sterns like- 
ly that teacher involvement and unj.i^»f time spent in staff 
develop«Dent are 'good prp>cimate goa3|^Eor the new RENP. Since 
'renp w^s pa]5\tiall^^ntegrated into the school system through 



use of -t^eer and Resource Teachers and of f-^site workshops at. 

V - - . 

. . ( 

Friendship .usj/ig Directors of Reading and Math, it seems' 
worthwh^le^ tc^' continue supporting the two-pronged approach. ^ 
It certainly seems superior to the traditional tea cher work-, 
ship"*wfi.lch often comes two or three times a year whep students 



are dismisseci^ staff report to large-scale, sessions, and then 
business as usual* The attraction of the new RENP jnethod is 
as "follows"': • ^ * * 

; 1. Teachers desiring additional work on -feeding, and 

'mathematics (diagnosing, prescribing, and tre^^ng students 
with problems) have, a place to go, people wrth whom to ^oDc; — 



a^ method (the Competency Ba^d Curificulum) , and tools • They 
only have to cpeck with their principal, arrange their time 
such that their fifee period and a relief period with a music, 
pfiysj^'al education, or art teacher are' juxtaposed, arfd go 
pver to Friendship. 

2. TeachWrs have in-house people* (Peer and Resource 
Teachers) to observe and help them, based on what the teachersi 
learned at the Xenter or on ^heir <wn. 

3* Principals jiow have a resource for helping "weak,** 
•*new," or otherwise "limited" teachers, both as part of regu- 
lar staff evaluation or simply as ^ means of assistance.- Re- 
ferring a teacher' to Friendship is a relatively non- threaten- 
ing way of improving teacher performance, bringing to bear 
a team^of specialists who are/not part of the culture of the 
school* Whether' performance in the sessions at Friendship 
is monitored' and reported back to the feacher 's building 
supervisors is as yet unclear. We would *make a plea th^t 
serious ccjhsideration be given to piaking results of tije work- 
shops discl6sure-f ree — thus, allowing the teacher to^ork on 
improving performance without feat of job loss or denial of ^ 

c • ' 

tei>ure* ' ' ' _ 
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The Institutionalizatiop^f Inservice Facilities 
and Materials ~~^ T" ~ '' ~ 

In the: past,- most school systems have devoted only 
minimal "space" and "materials" to the rfaprovement of staff 
performance: a "pedagogical" ' or professional library with 

c - 

books and raanxials, a teachers' workrocJm, and that wag about 

it*. The Federal government has recognized this -oversight and 

has worked to correct ^the problem, e.g», the Teacher Center 

Program under Pyblic Law 94--482 (October, 12, 1976) which, in 

the words of the Act, ^. . ' 

may develop and^ producp curricula designed to meet 
the educational needs of the persons in the communir 
/ ty, ^rs^f or state bein^ served-, including the use 
I of educational research findings or new or improved 
( methods/ practices, and techniques in the develop- 
ment of such curricula; and provide training to im- 
^ prove the skills of teachers to- enabie such teachers % 
to m^t better the special educational needs of .per- 
soh^ such teachers serve • • •'^^ 



The Response to 'Educational Hee(Js Project, though pre-dating 
tjie act, provided a "plate" and a "process" for the improvement 
of teacher performance. I« ^^ch of the "target schools," rooms^ 
were set aside as a Math Laboratory .and/or Reading Center, and 
at Ballou'^High School a computer facili^ was included in tfte 
Math Lab. These rooms fujictioned as the special and identi- i 
fiable places where RENP activities occurred. In keeping 
with the many goals of the project, the rooms served many 
functicJns: first, ^ they were the places \to which staff re- 
ported for inservice "education. The roomS were equipped with 
learning -materials for staff use, much of which was geajred to 



diagnostic, prescription, and treatment of student reading/ 

math problems.. That is,^using the Pjrescriptive MatTi Test (PMT) 

and Prescriptive Pleading Test (PRT) , the teacher, trainers 

showed, staff how>to translate a student's weaknesses on the 

tests to practical exefoi-ses^ to cor^rt the problems • The 

labs and centers we visit€^ had each test componentcCoded; 

likewise each remediation activity was similarly coded so 

that a teacher trainee could relate Jthe test, item to the 
. ^ «' * ' , 

appropriate teaching exercise and post test* Secon^d, the - 
centers and labs-Avere available to students. In the words 
of the REKP Final Report (August 1977) , 

:. ■ r 

On a regular basis, reading and mathematics stu- 
dents attending the centers and laboratories were 
administered individualized entry and exit skills 
test, utilizing papei^ and pencil, manipulative, 
and games. ^Moreover/ the Project was able to deter- 
mine the extent to which these students had mastered 
skills missed on the" PRT/PMT based upon the ski^lls 
' reinforced in the center and laboratories as re^ 
fleeted on the student's learning »plan , and *apo^ the • 
teacher's ajssessment of the student's application of 
skills . Ifearned as reflected by classroom tests, 
oral presentations ,^ and the student's aBllil^ to 
jDOve to the next level of, difficulty. 

Having students and teachers working together in the labs and * 
centers not only created a realistic siting fpr inservice 
education, it also meant that these rooms serviced a number 
^of students directly — as well as teachers from reading^ m^th, 
^I^storj^, scien?r€^industrial arts, and vocational trainii?g. 
/Third, the centers/labs were the administrative sl>tes in the 
'schools for RENP;. they were the "offices" for the project. 
Only in some cases,' according to the F/otrroativg Evaluation ^ . 
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were the rooms adegua-te in size, lighting, and location for 

the task^ In a nvunber of other situations, the settings 

were deemed by the Gibboney Associates visiting teams to be 

inadequate: ^ - ' ' ^ 

.... one of these /centers/ shares the class'^roora 
with Title I and an evening school jKisiness cla^ss. 
Of the other four-, one is in an a^itorium^ with 
persistent noise and jio security for materials; 
one is in a former storage room where conditions ^ 
are cramped a???J: fewer than^an ideal number ot stu- / 
dents are served; one is in a teachers* lounge 
where noise is a minor inhibiting factor; and 'one 
is a small room occasionally used by counselors 
^and teachers. '6 

"fhe- formative evaluation team concluded that the teacher 
trainers had made the best use possible of the surroundings, ' 
only five -were found 6oth secure anrJ' separate and thus ade- ^ 
guate. We did not investigate whether additional classrooms 
were added to the number of good ones, fpr the few we visited 
were large and well-suited to ^the needs of the, program. 

In the summer of 1977, when the RIF was ordered and 
the negotiations began for the acceptance of a utilization 
and dissemination plan, the labs and centers in the 14 or so 
schools were closed and the diagnosis, prescription, and 
treatmeajt materials were assembled and ^oved to Friendskip. ^ 
The reason given was security: that the district could not 
guarantee the safety of the* materials - 

In September 1977, the plan for the r^w program was • 
to \irge all 30 prihcip^ls in Region I to set aside a room 
for math and one for reading^ :\o be used as labs and centers, 
and the, stored mat$i:ials including tests, workbooks, exercises 



boxed materials, manipulative materials, games, and so on ^. 

would be distributed as schools, requested tjiem, until the 

materials were all gone. Then other instructional parap^n- 

alia would be made or' assembled from, existing stores in the 

system. Recent interviews with the .Project Director indicate 

that the process of establishing resource rooms, for math and 

Treading has just begun,' Principals are busy and the request 

*from the project office is considered of "lower priority than 
» 

many other dairy .jobs. V?ithout the full-time presence of *the 
Program FaciJ-itator , the functioning of the inservice pro^rajp^ 
depends on the -project * s central staff-in the on-site visits* 
Once, however, a room for each skill ar^a is established, . the 
likelihood of maintaining it are high* First, teac^rs may 
become used^to having a -place to go, to have materials availte- 
ble, and* to have access to help on a regular basis from the 
Resource Teachers, working with the project directors on-site* 
Second, the initial cost in funds and- energy to set nap a room 
axe- small; many schools undoubtedly I>ave space for a math 
and reading resource center — ^as well as one for science, 
musLc^ art, and social studied. With the rather clear de- ^ 
cline in pupil population, even in more crowded areas like . 
Anacostia vith new construction being completed, the chance 
of having an extra room or two increases. Third, RENP tried 
to work^with on-ly a cross-.section of staff from various dis- 
ciplines^ A number of informartts wished that the labs and 
ceftters would b3 open to the entire 'school; in, th^ secondary / 
.schools, these rooms should and jDf ten were operated by the 
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English and Math departments, .though the materials and the 
diagnostic/ prescriptive, and treatment ' approach was basic-- 
ally geared for 'much younger children. In particular the 
skills hierarchy in math, for example, was only arranged - 

c * 

for the basic operations of arithmetic — not algebra ^ geo- 

* •* ' ^ 

metry, or calculus, though the testing apd beaching materials 

might be ^ared for the upper grades • Also, the Program^ 

Facilitators and "aides were often trained for elementary 

teaching and mi^ght not fit into the new secondajrfy p|:ogram. 

At any rate, the institutionalization of the labs, 

centers, and materials can be .accomplished with little diffi- 

culty, once the personnel and management are in place. For 

the one thing public scho61§^ have today is space; ' perhaps 

^along with the library, th^ schools 9f the Anacostia community 

will also have a place to help staff improve their teaching 



of reading and math — as welS: as a place where students ^an- 
report for additional work in basic subjects. v. 

/ The Insti^tio nalizatiori of the Project Administration 

/ ~~' ^ " ' 

( From the onset^of the Anacostia project, the program ha 

had some difficulty with internal management. The t>roject Di-r 
rectors came and went; the supporting administrative slots 
wer6 create ^ an^ changed, often before staff, could be hired 

^ to fill them. The jobs were' often ill-defined and lines of ac 
countability were unclear. Furthermore, the structure of th^ 



Project itself made internal directions difficult: (1) there: 
were multiple sites, as many- as two centers/labs in 14 schoo|.s 
(2) the Director wa| accounfeble f:o.a number of inside and 
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outside agencies (including^ the Region I boards the Region I 
superintendent^ and key people in the funding agency, NIE) ; 
{3) th6 Director had no clear and direct line into the ceri^ 
tral hierarchy of the DCPS; and onrsite line* of authority 
were unclear for a while, with Community Organizer's account- 
able to no one on-site^ ^the role of th? principal of the 
school remaining unclear, and the high an<r. junior' high (at 
Ballou and Hart, respectively) . department chairpeople {Math 
ans English, though all disciplines contributed trainee^ by 
lottery to R5NP) remaining important but outside the RENP 
framework . 

* if • • 

It is no wonder, then, that during the negotiations 

and replanning in Phase 1, Phase 2, and the "utilization and 

dissemination"" phase, the Federal agency involved ^and DCPS 

administrators spent a lar.ge amount of time specifying the- 

nature ojf the ^'managem^t system" for the 'Project. To a 

large extent, as we shall show, the institutionalization of 

change in. the school system results from the meshing o^ the 

structure of the staff development project with the structure 

of the school system. 

On February 13, 1976, the National Institute of Edu- / 

cation^specifded the grants and conditions for fiscal y4fj^ 

1976, nuodDerj.ng 62 in all. Eleven of these specified manage- 

I \ 

ment requirements, including (1) "an internal/semi-annual 
eva^aation system of all personnel at every level," (2) fund- 
ing for "^aluabing implementation and program quality," (3) 
the instillation of a Management Information Syst^em for 
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financial, accounting^ scheduling, progress monitoring, etc., 
^^^^^^^^Jr^, the hiriTig of' key staff under NIE and DCPS review quick- 
ly, %(5) the use of technical ^assistance in setting up the 
management system, (6) the coordination of RENP with other 
federally funded programs like flight' to Read, Title I), (7) 
the keeping of monthly accounts of all expenses^ (8^ ""the • 
guaranteeing' of access to the project by outside evaluators 
.in doing the Forma.tive ^^and Sumraative Evaluation, (9) ;the 
y guaranteeing of the right to review prior of evaluation 'instru- 
ments and miles tone* activities by RENP and the school district, 

(10) the setting of terms and conditioTis of ddte overrides; an^' 

(11) the setting of dat^s of completion of ^^sks under Phase 1, 

'it is evident (;Erom our research that efforts were made 
during 1976-19^7 and in the following §choc^ year to tighten 
the control over the^^oject; to create: procedures for oper- 
ating the program, to make subordinates accountable to admin-, 
istrator^s above them, and to establish report^g times and 
means. This was true not only for the wolrk of ^ RENP staff 
(the internal workings of the project) fc>ut also in the" re- 
lationship between the project and th^ school system, . For 
example, in each RENP school, the Program Facilitatplc^ (1976) 
was given primary responsibility f-or'^the operation of the 

on-site training, with aides and Community Organizers report- 
* * • 

ing directly to him/her. In turn, these PF's reported to 

their Component heads, whether math or reading. These super- 
b- 
visors, in turn, reported -to the central head, the Project 

' Director^ who'^yks responsible to the Region I board and the 
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Regional Superintendent. The RENP head did nQt officially 
rep'drt or bave a formal relationship with anyone "downtown," 
cother than, through the Regional Superintendent. 

When th€ reorganization j::aine in th^ summer of 1977, a- 
clear' effort was made^ to af ix ^the program to the overall \ 
structure of the^ school system: in particular, as shown xxi 
•Figure 1, the Director- was placed on "the organization chart 
under the staff development head in the system, the Deputy 
Superintendent for Instructional Services (Dr. Jim Guines) , 
giving the program a label, a slot, an identity that large 
systems require to reco^gnize and deal with a new program. 
Functionally, however, Dan Jackson works most regularly *under 
>en Pierce, Region I Superintendent , ^and the Region I board, 
tjiouah this 'relationship has become less intense, now that 
Regiorf I board is concerlied about the workings of the entire 
regiorl and the ireas of control under REl^P are smaller. Funds 
from NIE .are all committed ^^id^^^be hiring of community people 
has §nded. 

^ Thus, as Mr. Dan Jackson urged, the board shpujd not 
see itself as a RENP board but a Region I governing body. In 
earlier phases, the Anacbstia board had a million ^ollars or 
more yearly to oversee, -large Clumbers of local staff, .and 
oftea-a^oid to f±ll. In the 1977 situation, however,' the 
project is operating under the central office, ^the school 
building principals^-^nd^J^^^^W^ch more closely* managed. This 
is not to say that the Region I board ignores the staff de- 
Veloproent projebt. Rather it handles this concern along with 
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FIGURE 1 



The New and Old Structuring^ of the Anacostia Project : 
Relations among* the Central, Regional 
and Building Offices ' * 
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many others * , . ' * ' 

So while RENP in the "earlier ph^se, 1975-77, was a 

kind -of shadow organization, with its own separated admini- 

stTrative offices, its own separate board (ACSB)^ and no direct 

ti^-in to the downtown offices* of Superintendent Vincent Reed, 

iKnpw is linked up with the established power structure: 

unS'er ^uinefe, under Pierce, under the Region Inboard, and 

in each boH-ding, under the school building principals. 

Since the principals' are called on to schedule in-'sehQol and 
< ' ' - . ^ 

out-of-school workshops at th^ .Friendship ^Educational* Center, 
they are given a major responsibility in the operation of,,jbhe 

t 

inservice program. What has happened i-n the process of 
mutual adaptation of RgNP and DCPS structures is the recog- . 
nition of the lines of authority^ mainly from downtown to the*^ 
Region, from the Regioh to the principal, and then to teachers. 
'The project is now accommodated, to some entent, in1;o the 
structure at each level. 

1. Downtown: The project links into the staff develop- 
-ment office of- the system. To what extent Dr. Guines brirfgs 
Mr. Jackson into the flow of information, decision-making/ 

i I 

and planning *is not ytet,!^Clear. C^t^inly, as the Region 
projrect is seen as delivering the Competency Based Curriculum^ 
to the schools, the tieed to coordina-te the efforts of Ms. Joan 
Brown, director of staff ' development in Guines *s office, with 
the activities of the program in Region I under Mr. Jackson 
increases. 
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2. Region I ; The project/ because of its long history 

and assodiatioh.vith the cgawnunity board (which in turn 

selected the Region Superintendent) , is directly accountable 

to the Regional Board and the superintendent. In a sense ^ 

thes^board 5e.es the projec^ as its own and understands its 

workings*. Thus, Dan Jackson is accountable on an adininistra- 

tive basis, day to day, to Regional Superintendent Pigrce and 

in policy issues, as is Pierce, to .the board. The nature of 

this relationship and its perpetuity is as yet unknown. When 

the Fe^ral funds to pay Jackson and his inunediate staff cii:#' 
» .-^ *^ 

gone, the ^project may lose' itS L^dm inistration and thus likely 
die for want of a head. If the^|fcAool system absorbs the 
positions as we suggest it^does, %Tien the final instituion- 
alization of the management of the REI^e^cpeyiment will be 
complete. • 

3. Reqion I schools: At the building^^evel , the Pro- 
ject comes directly under the 'principal, as do ail activi- 
ties on the premises • The scheduling of "release tim?" so 
that teachers can reoort to thfe Friendship Educational Canter . 
for workshop's and the setting up of labs for math instruction 
and centers for reading improvement, their staffing (with 
.Resource and Peer Teachers) and their, avail^ability for visiting 
wor^^dps with Jackson's central stffr-all rest with the - 
efforts of the principal. Our assumption is that once «the 
centers/labs are, established and a routine for release time 
and visitations are established, the responsibilities of the ^ 
building principals will be minimal — though it is too early 
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to tell. 



As ^iii^ discussion shows, there are^-many questions ^ 
that remain to be answered in the final institutionalization 
of the inservice program: ^ 
1. Release-time Program ^ 

' How often and with what regularity will Region I teach- 
ers, revive inservice development ? To some extent, re-educa- 
tion of professionals requires some connected, t cons tan b, and 
reinforcing learning. Should staff drop in for an occasion- 
al couple hours, let's say onde or twice per year, the ^\ 
chances of stimulating real change La teaching behavior may 
be small. If, however, teachers receive some on-going atten- 
tion al: Friendship, backed up with in-school help by Resource 
Teachers in tJbe labs and center, the possibilities of sustain- 
ing changes in the teaching of reading and mathematics are 
increased. Additional research is needed* 

How can the Project be sure that/ali teachers gfet ser- 
viced? The coordination problem, involving the sch'eduling^ 
of Specialist Teachers (in music, art, physical education) to 
relieve' regular classrg^iw teachers, the matching 6f teacher 
with apprc^riate workshops, and the strain of a small number 
of inservice trainers attempting to work wi^h the Region *s 
miny teachers aire all major problems for the* centralized 

'approach 'to inservice education- The advantage, however, is 

« 

the presence in Region I of a full-time, committed office 
which not only presents an approach, the Competency Based 
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Currit^tfluni, but a metans. for delivery of the message, the 
Triaxdship Center workshops. 

/ .'^-^ ^ ' • • ' 

- ' 2^ Ifi-SchooJ, Program ^, 

% . • 

ITow can one central staff u^der Jackson stimulate, the ' 

creation prf center^ labs^ and in-school staffing in 30 Regioit 

I schools ? As,.we -discussed in the introduction to this chap- 

ter, organizations t^d to continue in estabJLished routines 

,and change only under spme pressure and the ^realization ^f ^ 

fai^-Xire under current conditions, Jackson and i^^^^taff 

face the orobleif^of selling the project in 30 sdSools and 

then aervicing thosg schools with workshops* The need for 

more staff at Friendship is obvious, thougkthe costs are 

$lso evident'^ 

How can' staff in \he schools be held accountable to ^ 
distant supefviso^ If the building principal takes primary/ 
resf>onsibility for the Staffing of the labs and centers, ^see- 
ing that staff can and do use them (or^ perhaps delegating 
the job €b high/junior high department chairpeople or read-^ 
ing/math coordinators in the elementary schools) , the Jackson 
staff will be jrel:geved of tr^ng to be iii 30 places at* once. 

4 

The Unit Task ^Forces (comprised of the principal, parents,* 
students, and project staff like the HJesource and Peer Teach- 
ers) might Assume responsibility for opening, equipping, and 
/Operating the centers/labs. At any ratS, the problem of 
accountability in so many locations is ever-present. 
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JEhe strong ijicentive principals have to using the 
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^project, both on- and off-site, rests with the real absence 
of- alternatives* There is little on-going, available st^ff 

development. Using the proj^ect relieves the problem for 

> 

principals, asi they evaluate and attempt to improve their^ ^ 
staff. Hence, what began as an exper;Lm"ent, over ten years, 
beeches an established resource to the schools, thoUgh much 
research on the effects on the new project arrangement needs 
doing before we can know the outcomes of the on-site/of f-site 
combined approach. 

4 

III- ADVICE TO THE CHANGE AGENT: AN ANALYTICAL SUMl-lARY 

* 

What has the analysis of the development of the Re- 
sponse to Educational Needs Project taught us 'about the pro- 
cess of change: its difficulties, its techniques, and* its 
future? A few things seem clear: first, no single change 
strategy is appropriate; a flexible and adaptive one is 
called for. Second, as the setting €or change is altered, 
the strategy of change agents must adjust. Third, the change 
agent, whether a particular ind;Lvidual or a group of indi- 
viduals working in a foundation, state or federal agency, 
^or_a leader within a given organization, mvirSt over time 
provide a stable and constant -relationship with those bein^j 
asked to innovat-e. * 

But how does a change agent determine the right stra- 
tegy? What practical advice is forthccxning from a case such 
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as RENP? ^ Milbrey W. McLaughlin provides a good starting point, 
as we have shov/n inr this study: -the innovation accommodates 
itself to the roj^es, n^pds, and structure of the' host system. 
Also, the systeuL changes to adapt itself. to the new program. . 
And the outside agency {agencies} develop in fehe^j)recis,ion of 
demands placed oi^the experimental program as 'contingent on 
continued Federal funding and help. 



Bjae7for the practii 
:irst ^tep.* It requires 



.tioner, the McLaughlin ideals only 

a first ^tep.' It requires ^further refinement before advice 

-i 

can be given with relevance and clarity. Hencfe, we .maintain 
that 'at least two additional variables must be understood be- 
fore the notion of "mutual adaptation" becomes usable. In 
particular, (1) what leadership style is appropriate under 
what cireumstances > And (2) what levels of the host organi^za- 
tion should- be Involved as the decision - making process unfolds? 

' 1. Adaptive Change Leadership 

We know that the ^techniques of leading a change process 
must be case and time 'speclrfic, that is, adaptive to the con- 



ditions in the organization under 'consideration. Korman, in 
his discussionL^ the Ohio State study of Initiating Struc- 
ture and Consideration, explains: 



What is needed . / . in future concurrent (and pre- 
dictive) studies is not just recognition of this 
factor of "situational determinants" but, rather, 
a systematic conceptualization of situatipnal vari- 
ance as it might relate to leadership behavior. 



Bi>t how does one conceptualize the variation in change situa- 
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tions? 



From dependence to independence ; One way of under- 
Standing the dimension of organizatiooal readiness and' 
ability to change is to think: about the indajjendence of theV 
system. \Could it change without outside help? I fs an* idea 
f|or change v^re introduced or suggested, would the organi- * 
zation be receptive and capable of implementing the innova- 

tion without much help? If so, then the organizatiaft is re- 

7ft ' " • ^ 

latively "mature" and able to act independently. If not, 

then the system is dependent upon initial assistance and* 

enticement. In the case of the Anacostia project, the •Dis- 

trict of Columbia schools were seen--with some good reason — 

to be "immature" and dependent in 1967. It was President 

Johnson's (and other's) belief that without the infusion of 

large sums of money and technical 'help^the schools would 

not improve. 



/ 

But this dependent relationship — both /financially and 
technically—cannot continue forever. At some point, DCPS 
must take ov^ the responsibility for the operation of the 
experimenf'or it will not be a long-term change. Hepce; one 
way of conceptualizing the "situational variation" is 'along 
a con^inuiim from "dependent" to ^ndependent. " Hersey and 
Blanchard pv^t. this idea in term^r^ of an "immaturity" to 
"maturity" dimension.^ They conceive. of these conditions in 
terms of the ^willingness and ability of people to. change; 
plus, Chris Argyris contends that "as people mature- over 
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time^they move from a passive state to € state of increasing 
activity ^ from dependency on others to relative independ- ' 
enCe 1 ♦ ."^^ • * 

It appears both from the RENP data an^d from theoretical 

considerations offered by Hersey and Blahchaxd, leaders for 

change ^an provide two major types of help: Technical/S\3b- ^ 

stantive which Hersey-Blanchard call Task Behavior, .and ^ 

Interactiortal/Supportive , i.e.. Relationship Behavipr. • The 

former may be def ined^.as those activities which specify 

particular 'patterns of activities for those receiving the 

direction • They tend to focus on techniques, deployment 

of resources, and org^niz^ional goals. The latter, ^lation- 

ship Behavior^ is concerned with the socio-emotional support 

that a person may need, particularly when they are under the 

Strain of implementing a new program* The one type of 

help is instrumental — having as its goal ^e completion of 

the job, new competencies, new outcomes; the other type is " 

more concerned with the feelings, the psychological life, and 

the affective domain of the participants* Without "feeling 

good" or "positive" ajDOUt oneself and the role one is playing 

in an experin)ent, the argumen^ goes,, the participants will 

not perform well. It is possible to place both these be- 

« 

haviors on a continuum, from High Ta^k to Low Task orienta- 
tion — from High Interrelational to Lpw.. It is also possible 
for change agents to employ both types of beh/vior simultan- 
eously, raising the- opportunity to. build a four-cell con- 
struct (see Figure 2) . . - 
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' (The notion is thafe as the organization being, chmiged 
"matures," that is^ ^becomes more activated to ^h^lp itself and 
be independent, it requires differing- combina±.ion3 of Techni- 
cal and Inter-social support from the change' leadership. At 
first /the change agent should be precise, task-orign'ted, 
and direct — spelling out what the innovation can and could 
be, what particular funding, consultative help are available^ 
and perhaps centrally, wha£ the goals bf the.ch.ange are to 
be. Withoixt this clarity and directness — this Task Behavior — 
the organizational leadership cannot "grasp what the outside 
change agent wants or whether tfie system can honestly get 
into the process. (It*s better \to find out early than late 
that the experiment is unacceptable.) 
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FIGURE 2 — A Situational ParadiyR-fer Change Agent Style and 
Organizational Maturity * 

♦This construct is an adaptation 73f the "Situational Leader- 
•ship Theory" of Hersey and Blanchard. 
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It is^^oo^early to worry about socio-eraotional support, since 
ao relationship has yet been built and th^re is no agreement 
to attempt a change (hencei^ to admit the change /agent) in 
the first place. • Thus as shown in Quadrant 1 (Q 1) , the 
Task behavior is high and the Relational, low. 

Second ;, once* the jjonimitment to engage in the change 
process is forthcoming,^"^ the leaders of the effort, both in- 
side the system and from the intervening agen<^', v/ork on the 
innovating: planning and implementing it* Here both dimen- 
sions are "high" — Task end. Relationship Behaviors ar'e appro- 
priate. The change agient is, thus, both highly directive — 
giving all the' advice and assistance possible — and sensitive 
to the needs of the actors and ^U>e needs of the culture in , 
which th^^rganization decision-makers work. To pres^ only ' 
the Task Behavior is to appear dictatorial and insensitive 
and to increase the likelihood of resistance and the chance 
of failure. The strong-arm approach was tried, for example, 
Sy the U.S.*Office of Sduc^^ion in the compliance case in 
Chi€^go, when the city schools were found to be racially 
segregated and the officials — without telling U.S. Commis- 
sioher Frank Keppel — threatened to wi^idraw millions of 
doflars of Fe'deral aid from Richard -John Daley's city. -^A 
call to the White House, to 'President Johnson, who owed his 
election t6 Daley, slowed the intervention and stop the 
"innovation" and" led, it is believed, to the resignation of 
Commissioner Keppel. No effort to understand the political 
culture of the city was in evidence until it was too late. 
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Third , as the organisation becomes technically compe- 

i 

tent and able to* handle the new innovation, the need for 
high Task Behavior diminishes; the system is more "mature" 
and the directive role of the change agents can be witlidravm/ 
though some psychological support is important to give the 
new program leaders feedback and the assurance -that they are 
doing the job well. Hei;sey and'^Blanchard call the High Re- 
lation a lAow Behavior "style 3," and describe tha^^ partici- 
pants . . . ' 

. . . now share in decision-making through two-way 
communication and rauch_f acilitating behavior from 
the leader since the /participants/ have* the abili- 
ty and knowledge to do the task.^*^ 

Hence, the interaction between change agents and those involved 
remains high but the nature of the relationship changes-f rom 
one of substantive direction and help to more one of a part- 
ner,' a cooperator in the process rr • - 

4 Finally^ , quadrant 4 (Figure 2) shows 'Low on botti In- 
teraction and Task, as the change agent helps the local lead- 
ers to "run their own show" through "delegation." Help is- 
available as needed; involvement in the change activities is 
minimal — say quarterly or monthly^or reporting on progress.^ 
Should a problem arise, however, the ^ange agents would be 
available to help; bul; regular Task and Relationship Beha- 
vj^ors are low, in preparation for complete withdrawal* 

The characteris-tics of the change agent-organizational 
leaderCs) interaction at each stage are as follows: (l)When 
the Task Behavior is t\igh and the Relationship is low, Hersey 
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and Blanchard call this style "tellilug"; (2) When both Task 
arid ^Relational activities are high, they call it "selling"; 
(3-) Then when Relationship^ is high and the Task has declined, 
the term "participating" is used; {4) finally, "delegating" 
is- applied to the low involvement of the change staff in the 
operation of the implemented program • / 

. " •■/■■' 

2» Adaptation "Down the Line" 

\ 

- A second weakness of the McLaughlin approach is that 
it fails to specify where in the organiz-ation the accommoda- 
tion is taking place* Since, by definition, "organization" , 
means levels of responsibility, ranging from "top" decision- 
makers, through "middle" level supervisors, down to* "primary" 
service deliverers; we mpst assume that "mutual adaptation" 
involves adjustment down the liner -Thus, as the planning 
and implementation of change occurs, staff change their be- 
havior throughout the system; .otherwise, one might maintain 
that true adaptation has not occurred • , - 

The change agents, then,* are all those people who 
shsre in the creation of a new organizational routine. The 
process may begin with "outsiders," people 'from a Federal 
agency, the Congress, the White House, who initiate the idea. 
They in turn entice members of the host organization (the 
school system, in this case) to try new techniques of inservice 
education^ school goverjiance, student instruction, for example. 
The sugervisors of these activities ad^skt these new approaches, 

• 'A 

* \ 

^ 9 
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directing and guiding the teachers .under them to use. new 
methods* Also, new staff tnay be hired to help/ And tlie ac- 
cCHnmodation trickles down (or laterally) in the organiza** 
tion, 'as^ach tier ixnplemenis its part of the new program* 

Peter Lorange and Richard Vancil in their discussion 
of strategic corporate planning and change believe"^^Eha4;._fche 
process actually goes 'on in cycles and at varying levels 
within the system. First, ^s shown in Figure 3, the' top 
decision-makers state their educational objectives in light 
of the new prograim idea; they then request a plan, much as 
Superintendent Manning in 1968 requested that the community 
planning task forces evolve a set of programs for Anacostia* 
The locus of activity, as shown in Figure 3j shifts down a 
level as intermediate leaders define the goals of their 
school programs ^d fix 'a price tag to achieve the goals? 
•in- RENP. planning, the task, forces and Ad Hoc Planning Council 
generate propo^Kls for early childhood, ad\;ilt, and school-age 
programs at a cost of $25 million, /^''^^ 

The process then returns to the upper ranks for ap- 
proval and refinement; then the broad goals become specific 
objectives and strategies. Again, so the cycle goes, the 
locus moves back dwn to the middle ranks and filially into 
the schools themselves wh6re,,in the c^se of RENP,-new sta^f 
are identified and programs are outlined. It becomes clear, 
looking at the Vancil-Lorange model, that often in the early 
day^ of the Anacostia project, the cycles were not completed; 
That is, tyie top, middle, arid lower ranks were not always in 
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FIGURE 3 ; Steps in Planning Process by Levels ,of Change Agents' 



H 

•to 



Adapted from a model of plannin"^ of Richard F. Vancil and Peter Lorange' 
'Strategic, Planning in Diversified Companies," H^pyard Business Review (January- 
February, 1975), pp. 26-27. ^ 
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contact and the flow of information and accountability was * 
not maintained • Thus, the Vancil-Lorange process presents 

/an* idealized^scheIna to which the Anacostia .effort can be com- 

."^paxed. . • 

In the next section, we take the d^eve-lopment of Ana- 
cos tia Community School Project/Response to Educational Needs^ 

'^Proj'ect and summarize its de(^elopment in terms of the models 
just presented. 

The "Situationalsfhange^^ent" Model and R£NP» Development 

If we apply the adopted Hersey-Blanchard paradigm to the 
ten-year history of ^RENP, we find sone interesting results and • 
some basi^ for making practical sugg^-aWns: , 

A. The Planning/Adopting Period ; The model as adapted 
for change agent act^ions suggests th^ the U.S.^ Office of 
Edaacation s{iould intervene in the D.C. public school system ' 
in a certain manner: that if* should begin by "telling" the 
system what it wants, what goals it hold^-dear, what technical 
help, it can offer, and what funds are available. These .da€a 
would allow the leaders in the system, in the community, and 
in the Anacostia schools . themselves to determine what they 
need and to what extent they will begin behaving as the change 
agents suggest:' ^ Thus, Task 'Orientation is high and Interac- 
tional is low. . * ^ 

In particular^^j^^^^^there sWoiild, be specificity of goals, 
limits of funding and personal resources, and constant, • |. 
stable relationship such that the planlling and adopt:>ion of 
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the program can occur ♦ This planning involves four areas of 
conce^nv each separate interrelated wiCi the other: 

1. Program Planning ; The change agents should help 
the local leadership to determine what kind of program it 
wants, either by introducing a^ new idea or technology and 
having the locals , respond or by working alongside the iocals 
to help them decide* Again specificity is vital. What will 
be the goals of the program? Its scope? Who will it reach? 
How will one knov; that an innovation is successful (evaluati'fre 
criteria)? Kw long will it take to set it up and get it go- 
ing? What new materials and facilities will be* nfeeded? All 
these questiohs and others must be answered before the Task 
Behavior can end. ^ 

2. Personnel Planning ; Based on the definition and 
function of the program, the staff must be considered. If 
possible, these staff should be placed in standard slots in 
the system or new, approved, and- if possible certified/licensed 
and tenurable positions must be created. Where should these 
personnel be hired^ from? the commuhity, the district, outside 
the JSdstrict? What; precise function will they fulfill? Will 
ther^J^e time limits set and understood on length of employ- 
ment or will they be considered- oermanent? Task* Behavior, on 

S 

the part of the change agents can do much to facilitate the 
identification of new jobs, the writing of job descriptioi>s 
and the phasing of hiring (and if necessary, the removal of 
staff, once the jobs are done) • 

-J . 
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3- Governance Planning ; Since some new programs like 
Anacostia have as a basic goal the ''sharing" of political con- 
trol over 'the innovation itself, the- delimitation of loci of 
decision-ro^aking and scope of authority' is central to the plan- 
ninq of change. What governing procedure is to be established? 
What "char\n$ls" do decisions go through? Who has first, inter- 
mediate, and final authority?- Is there a mechanism for^emo- 
cratic control? What redress or appeal procedtires are built 
in? These, ^and other questions concerning the governing of 
the new program, ans important consideratiohs in the plan|iing 
process . 

4» Financial Planning ; Introducing a new program re- 
quires the allocati^ of funds; if the dollars are extern- 
ally supplied and are earmarked for the purpose of the program, 
the need to manage and accoiint for the money is vital* Thus, 
not only must the funding be dispersed in a way supE>ortive 
of the ends of the program, it must also be accounted for 
and monitored • Obviously, one of the primary jobs of the* 
decision-makers in the creation of a new program is^ the 
budgeting of funds to make . the .goals of the program possible. 
But,'iibw much should be spent on staff — permanent versus 
temporary? How much siiould be used for "system overTiead" 
and hwo much should.be used to^ire new/staff? What. part 
of the overall funding should be s^t aside for evaluation/ 
dissemination? Wha^^if Federal funds (or^ other outside funds 
if an external change agent is involved) are 'delayed or cut 
o*£f? Is there' sufficient commitment — plus other funding 
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sources — that can be' tapped? 

In all four of these planning areas — programming, per- 
sonnel/ governance/" and budgeting — the outside change agent 
can contribute valuable knowledge either directly or througi\ ' 
consultants. Th^ goal ofN^is first stage, agairi^ is to pro- 
vide basic data for an intelligent, informed decision on the 
part of system leadership* to attempt a change. %igh Ta^k 
Behavior seems central, while the need for initial socio- 
emotional support can wait till the system nas evaluated the 

r 

facts and figures thoroughly. . - 

With the Anacos^tia experiment, a number of factors 
limited fefie ability, of decision-makers to gather .sufficient 
information to make an informed decision on what to change. 
The system was not presented wi*th an innovation per se; rather 
it received the "spirit" of change, including ideas on com- 
munity involvement, help for the pre-schooler^ the meshing 
of school and the business community> and other parts of a 
eompendium on recent school improvements. It was not that 
^he change agents withheld information. No, the fchange 
agents after the initial period of scribbler and expert ac- 
tivity, believed 'th'at the district should plan its own model 
program; the DCPS in ^turn brought in the constituencies, con- 
sultants, and started a ^process of change. * Once Summer Work- 
shojjs (19 67) were set in motion, a barrage of recommendations 
came forth at a cost of some $25 million. Thus, while' the 

Syystem needed more Task Behavior from the change agents in 

' • ' * • 

the U.S. Office of ^Education , they received instead an ppen- 
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ended planning' system ("catered" workshops by General Learn- 
ing Corporation) and few limitations. What could the U.S. 
Office handle ?nd wh>at would the Congress fund? How precise 
can goals be whsn the funds for the project were j^t evep yet 
allocated? Sinee no program was generated, other than a 
notion of community participation and community aides in 
classrooms, it was hard to set personnel stan<?arBs and de- 
scriptions* Most L-nportantly, it was hard to see how thQ pro- 
gram goals and those of the Distrcit carae together. Without 
congruence, would the system suppi>rt the project in the long 
run? 

It appears that despit^.the confusion of earliest 
Anacostia efforts, the program was given some shape and se- 
cured funding over a ten-year period- The school system 
needed the funds; tP^e top decision-makers, in 'the board 
and the supjerlntendent ' s office were in no position to re- 
fuse them, espe<riaily sttTce^uch of the money would go to 
hire nonprofessional members of the selected site of the 
program and would satisfy in part th^^^desire of local poor 
folks to be part of school decision-making and programs. 

B. Thfi Implementing Period ; During initial implementa- 
tion, tpe need for all kinds of help from change agents is 
obvious. All the newness of staff, procedures, DroqramS, \ 
funding, organizational structuring and governance places 
a strain oh the participants; they require both a high lev.el 
;P'/^ask arid Relationship support. The elements of this he^p 
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include, on the Task dimension: 

V . 

-Constant introduction of new ideas, methods, approach- 

» 

es, as the participants wrestle with the logistics of new 
programs > In the case of Anacostia project, the U,S, Office 
hired outside groups to assist; *they also worked closely with 

the program—at least initially. After 1969, hcrwever,'it ap- 

1k- 

peared that technical assistance was slow in coming, such 

^ ' • >v -» 

that between 1969 and 197d, the program .seemed to run into 
serious trouble. Project -Directors, came and went; the ac- 
countab-ility for funding was lax and some $119,000 was not 
accounted for; the in-school program had ceased to make pro- 
gress; and the overall morale v^as low. 

2- Constant need for feedback and interim evaluation . 
Part of both Task and Interrelational behavior is the means 
to cormimnicate — between those directly involved in operating 
the innovation and tiiose charged with helping it. This channel, 
was only partly open during 5-year hiatus. ' In the^S. 

Office, the role of project liaison with the Anacostia Com- 
munity School Project was at times vacant, at other times ap- 
parently of little importance. Thus, the link between the/ 
top of the change agent system and the program di^d not pro- 
mote the vital process of support and adaptation so import- 
ant if the project is to improve. No regular repojT^ing 
mechamisms — ^quarterly and monthly reports--were in evidence. 
Th\is, the change agents had no way of regularly assessing 
progress; the participants h^d no sense that anyone cared^ 
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and was available to help* It was not until the adininistra7 
tion of Project Director Dan Jackson that the 11 regular and 
the one fi^J^l reports ^ were generatea. 

On the Relationship dimension, the elements- of help 
are: - * ^ 

3; Constant emotional and social support * With' irregu- 
lar involvement from top officials at USOE^and the DCPS, the 
project members at times myst have felt^all alone* . Then, 
at the time of refuding, the Federal and school system leader 
ship would suddenly rediscover the program and make demands* 
Wh^n funding is linked to performance — without constant Re- 
lationship Behavior, the interaction becomes a veiled threat, 
per^/erting the real purposes of this form of change agent 
behavi'or ("eitl^r you shape up now or we'll, cut off your 
money," is t;he nature o€ the interaction)* 

It was rio£ until Binswanger made the decision to t:ut 
off fundinq in October 19 71 that the project was called to 
task and the process of rex^assessing and replanning occurred* 
T}\e Response to Educational Needs Project was then created 
within the' new agency, the National Institute of Education. 
The change agent procedures started ^oyer, with high Task Be-, 
havior (see Figure 2) as NIE pressured the school* system to 
sh^pe up and the Congress pressured NiE to continue and im- 
prove RENP, 

Specific" Task Behavior led to the delineation of the 
new (oYd) project, including clearer specification of goals 
(to stukent reading and math improvement^ community involve-. 
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ment, and staff inservice) , precise prograim design, account- 
cUDility procedures-^all laid out through mutual adaptation in 
-the 62 grant terms and condition (February 1974) . Then, with 
the help of the't?IE staff, outside consultants, and DCPS, .the 
program cantered 'a phase of high Task and high Relationship 
behavior* Limits in terms of "contingencies" ^were placed on 
the program: If you reach certain milest6nes, additional 
dollars will be forthcoming. The Phase 1 period, including 
rftuch of 1975, is devoted to intense planning; Phase 2, 1976, 
was set asdde for implementation, with the understanding that 
if the program was in place, the funding period would go 
through school year 19 77. This form 5f Task Behavior set the 
boundaries of outside involvement and established criteria ^ 
for approval, evaluation, and further action* Based on these 
structures, the outside change agents could then work close- 
ly in supporting (Relational Behavior) the efforts of ^chool^ ^ 
personnel. 

The Relationship help came in 1976-1977 through a 
number. .of interactions. The NIE project officer, George 
Sealy, a black man and'fofme^r New York City school principal, 
made regular visits* "to the school labs and .centers. Hji,s pur-. 
pose at first was primarily to provide both Task ^nd emotional 
support. But as ihe pr(^ject got into fMlA swing,, hi% visits 

4 

became more of a Relationship-building and maintaining naturae. 



Similarly, in. Yhs, relationship to the An^cosfcia* community 
board (Region *I) , Mr. Sealy would attend tiie bpard meetings, . 
not because he had any .authority gr even that he made many 
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siabstantive contributions to its deliberations *and decision- 
making^ but rather as^a sign to the conununity and .th£ boatd 
tirat the government supported their efforts at self-deter- 
mination. And in* the last year, prior to the incorporation 
of elements of RENP into the system, Mr. 'Sealy's interac- 
tionsyon both Task and Relationship — were tow, the fourth 
phase in the "Situational Change Agent" model. There was 
less need, though injteraction was maintained: Regular 
Quarterly Reports were published by Mr. Jackson and his 
staff — a means of informing the outside world of the progress 
of the program and the chajice for systematic feedback on 
problems from NIE but the i>ierarchy in the school system 

<^ 

as well* Finally, in 1978, all outside involvement will 
^ \ 

cease. The role of change agent will no longer be a formal 
one; HIE 'will no longer be directly concerned with * inservice 
training and conjmunity involvement under the Response to 
Educational Heeds Project. Hence, the cycle of intervene 
tioa and withdrawal will^have been completed after some ten 
years ... * 

y ■ • ■ ■ . - 

C. The Incorporation Period ; What may endure? The 
•Regior> I Board of Education, certainly. It is a foirmalized 
part of school goveirnance i-n the nation's capital. It has 
power to recommend on key staff positions in Anacostia; its 
VOrd has almost final authority, as' the central D.C* B6ard 
has never .yet turned down a candidate whom the Region I" body 
recommended. Over the state of schools in the community, the 
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board (and their local school board counterparts) has the 
power to discuss, recommend, and perhaps mo§t importantly, 
to publicize any dif f iciencies in plant,-5taf f , or program* 
Minutes from these meetings indicate an intense interest in 
the quality of life, the safety of children, and the function- 
ing of the programs. 

The inservice component is less clear. ♦ It ffe ou^ be- 
lief that under Dan Jackson, the training of teache^ in their 
schools and at^the Friendship Education Center will survive. 
The school system has. a training approach, the Competency 
Based Curriculum, but it has no delivery system to egual the 
work ^f/ Mr. Jackson and his staff. Principals and depart- 
ment chairoeople are 'showing renewed interest in. this form 

of inservice~-a olace to send their staff and a method for 

. V ^ 

their training. Major scheduling and logistical difficul- . 
ties have been overcome, allow teachers at least a few times 
per month to visit Friendship and on a more regula'r basis 
to use the Math Labs and Reading Centers, in those schools 
with these facilities in place. 
Questions, still remai^: 

1. Will there be funds next year to pay Dan Jackson and hia 
staff next year ?^ 
• . Based on his performance and competency,^ we believe so. 
But budgets are budgets and the answer cannot be taken 
for granted.' 
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2« Will the Math Labs and Reading Centers be established in all 
• schQols in Anacostia and perhaps throughout the city ? 
The problem of coordinating and motivating sc5hool 
principals remains, . Help from central office and con- 
stant prodding from Jackson might make these facilities 
availabi^ Without them, it may be hard' to maintain in- 
service education. A place to work is vital, 

/ 

3-. With all teachers' re^ceive 'sufficient training to g^ke a • 
difference ? ' ^ 

This is th^ major question. Only longitudinal research^ 
on the activities and outcomes of teachers in classrooms 
will tell, thoilgh a utilization rate should show who, 
^where, and how often teachers come in contact with .in- 
service staff and what they are exposed 

, Some Rules for Change Agents 

Using notion of "mutual adaptation" an^ the "Situ- 

ational Change Agent" approach, we can make a few'- specif ic 

' suggestions for those so bold as to attempt to change schqpls. 
We men>tion "mutual ^ccommodatioji" here because we realize 

' that any new idea is going to be mediated. by local condi- 
tions — or likely to be rejected outright. We advocate a 
situational approach because the type of intervention must 
be geared to the condition of the participants, varying from 
highly dependent on outside help (a state called "immaturity" 
but Hersey and Blanchard) to highly independent and able to 
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carry on a change without continued involvement, 

^ The advice to change agents is presented in a two-column 
foarmat for easy r^eference: 



SUGGESTIONS FOR CHAl^GE AG:ENT ACTIONS ; ' 
♦ * 
CATEGORIZED B Y STAGES AKD BY TYPES -OF BEHAVIOR 

* * 

I. PLANNING : Defining the Progxam 



/ 



Task Behavior 
(high) 

Specify goals of new 
program — or ajr least its 
general tone^and allow 
local planners to take 
over. 

* t 

Allow organization to re- 
act and modify it; top 
level aooroval is vital. 



3. ♦Insist before planning is 
over on clarity and speci- 
ficity . 

4. Present extent of help to 
be available; lay out 
funds and expertise. 

Determine and work with 
the likely constituency of 
progra#i; the process for 
ratification; and rx^les 
for its operation. 



Relationship Behavior 
TTowl 



1. Provide little but sufxici- 
ent support to allow the in- 
novation to be presented and 
understood 



2. Maintain a stable relation- 
ship with planning partici- 
pants. 

^. Be flexible in adapting pro- 
gram goals to local needs 
and •'culture." 
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!!• IMPLEMENTING : Activating' the Program 



Task. Behavior 
"(high) 



Relationship Behavior 
~ (high) 



!• Provide for technical 
assistance inz-^-^T^^ 

' — operationalizing pr&x 
gram goals and objec-j^ 
* tives; 

— hiring and training • 
.^^'^ staff; • 



L. Inter&c€ regularly with staff 
aQd leaders. 

2. Listen and toe empith^tic about 
problems. 

3. Reassure leaders ..that p2;oblems 
may ^not be urtique or insur- 
mountable. 



— developing matferi^l^; 4.^ Be avail 



.e when needed. 



2. C(5ntrol the- funding, so 
t±rat money iJ^ available 
when r\s.eded. > 

3. Us^ funding as a v/ay ^f 
.^buildijfig accountability.^ 



5. Provide table center for 
*^help andVr&ntrol. 



TasX Behavior 
(Towl 



Relationship ReHavior 
(high)' 



4., End Heavy tec^ical . 
help as prfejectngeds 
less assistan'i;^. . 

br. *11rouble- shoot — assess 
*/^*Jid react to p^rticu- 
"' lar problems. 



6. Continue socio-emotional sup-' 
port as mentioned in 1 to 5 
above. ' . 



Behavior 

^ — rT3^) 

♦Provide some funds and 
help, to aid the in- 
corporation of program 
into the system. 




onship Behavior 



(lov^ 



1. Continue seeing staff on a 
regular but infrequent basis. 
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2* Troub' 14- shoot. 



3. Dissemlrra.te "findings" 
f^om program to otfier 
schools in ^ the syst^ 
and ^6lsewhere . 

4, Support continued )fibni- 
toring and "^^yaluation — if 

* useful. 



2.' Reassure the school system 
leaders ihat aspects of the 
innovation are worth continu- 
ing and expanding. 

9 

'3'^ Act as a'possibl'fe mediator fcpe- 
twe^n institutionalized pro- 
gran? and its school system. 



4. Support notions of renewal: 
improving the innovation or 
possibly introducing newy 
ideas — thus, starting the 
change cyc]^ again. 



Practical Suggestions 5or the Future, of the Project ^ * 

What might we as outside researchers suggest^ as t6 the 
continuation of the program, as it is currently institution- 
alized? ^ ^ 

^ : . 

,1. To the District o^ Columbia Public Schools, we urge 
that the supervisors of the project be maintained. Over' a ^n- 
year period the process of inservice education, now divided . 
between off-site training at the ^|^endship Educational 
Center and the in-school labs and centers^ has been refined 
and^its nicely into the chain of command and needs of the 
school sysj^em. The superintendent and,Drincipals o/ Region I 
schools now have a' resource that *they. have never had betore: ^. 
a place to send staff for the iirfprovement of performance, 
teacher trainers who can instruct staff ^n the use of the Com- 
petency Based Curriculum, "Snd materials in and out of school 
that %re specifically designed €or this mission. Without the 
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sjipervisors and coordinators in Dan Jac}<^on's office', however,"^ 
the process would flounder for want of direction. Thus the 
DCPS should pick up the $140,000 of Federal funding to main-* 
tain-the office. 

Now that the training jnodel "is tried and true, it ^ 
should be implemented throughout the sch6ol system? Other 
regions should- share in the expertise of the Anacostia approach- 
That is, both the "community involvement" approach inherent in 
the Regioji I elected school board, ari^the "staff development" 
approach, as discussed abov^/^ have great potential for making 
the school system more responsive to th6**needs of the **communi- 
ty" and the teachers alike. 

2. To ti^ Congress, White House, and DHEW, we urge ^at 
similar models be tried in other cities. With the firm guid- 
ance that RENP rec^ved between 1975 and 1977 and-with speci- 
fic *goals and proposals called for, we believe that th€te 
now exists sufficient change agent skill to implement the 
RENP approach with «?uch less confusion and agony* It/ would 
be a shame to discard this body of knowledge. 

3. To both the school system and the outside change 
agents,, we urge the continuation of the study of organization- 
al change. The research, base and conceptual models (which 
assisted us in this ^tudy) can and should be applied and 

augmented in other settings. Only thei;i can change agei^try 

/ 

be refined' and improved. 

-END- 
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